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»-eiIn huilding a high 
transcription rate 


@Fuses many isolated skills and knowledges 
into one operation — transcription. 


@Student first learns to read shorthand in 
thought phrases. 


@ Skill is developed in logical steps by handling 
increasingly difficult situations: 
(1) Transcription from accurate shorthand 
plates 
(2) Transcription from student's own notes 
written from print 
(3) Transcription of notes taken from dicta- 
tion of familiar material 
(4) Transcription of notes taken from dicta- 
tion of unfamiliar material 
(5) Transcription of ‘‘cold’’ notes and of 
notes taken from ‘‘natural dictation”’ 


@The related skills of typing, spelling, using 
grammar, punctuation, word selection, proof- 
reading, and arranging copy are integrated 
with transcription skill training. 


@ Assures an office transcription skill. 


@ Can be used with SHORTHAND DICTATION 
STUDIES by Bowman or any advanced dicta- 
tion book. 
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20th Century Typewriting 
By Lessenberry, Crawford, and Erickson 


The seventh edition of 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING is another milestone 
in the parade of outstanding editions of a great typing book. Through many 
new, different, and challenging techniques and devices that have been proved 
through classroom experimentation, evaluation, and refinement, it makes a 
marked contribution to building typing skill more easily, more rapidly, and more 
thoroughly. 


The use of color for emphasis and attractiveness, an improved pattern of covering 
the whole keyboard, a planned program of bonus 
typing, liberal use of technique cues, simplification of 
drills and directions, four-word count in goal typing, 
the easier determination of word rates — these new 
features and many more make this the most func- 
tional textbook that you have ever used in your 
classroom. The scientific skill-building plan carried 
throughout the whole book will keep the student 
working at his peak to perfect the techniques that 
are so necessary in developing the skill needed by 
the efficient office typist. 


Improved workbooks, new achievement tests, a 
more comprehensive teachers’ manual, and at- 
tractive awards are available for use in your classes. 
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Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago 5 
San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 
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The Horizons Demand Broader and Better Business Training 


Civilization is again on the march from the most advanced power age to a 
super atomic age geared to a highly mechanized business world—automation. 
Our faith is unfaltering. We believe that society has the young men and women 
with the capacity to meet the most exacting demands of business. These hidden 
talents must be awakened and trained for efficient service in this new age. 


Business training institutions have both the responsibility and the oppor- 
tunity to give these talented young people the finest specific training ever made 
available for any generation. Why does business reject a pretty girl with a 
captivating smile, a well-modulated voice, and an assuring poise that would 
make her an asset in any business office? Why does the personnel director turn 
away a young man who has most of the attributes required to take him to the 
heights of success? What is the meaning and impact of Dr. Arthur Bestor’s 
conclusion in U. S. News and World Reports, ‘‘that we are less educated than 50 
years ago’’? Why is it more difficult to find qualified candidates for the $20,000 
and $50,000 positions than ever heretofore? 


The answer does not lie within the scope of the business teacher’s respon- 
sibility but she will get the blame for new employees’ lack of skills in English 
and allied subjects in communications, as well as skills in typing, shorthand, 
and business office controls. The business school must accept a more com- 
prehensive program and demand a better quality of mastery in training busi- 
ness workers. The newer technology insists that business be better integrated, 
have more flexibility, and show better self-control marketings — these are some 
of the concepts that must be understood. Automation is a principle of work. 
New methods of mass marketing is as much a principle of the application of 
automation as is the automatic factory. Television in advertising is as much 
automation as is mechanized machine feed. 


The business school is compelled to broaden and enrich its curriculum. 
The current vacuum in the training of youth must be filled with more scien- 
tific and meaningful curricula. Every teacher must adopt the attitude of per- 
sonally sharing the responsibility for training business and office workers. 
The fact is students and teachers alike are caught in the maelstrom of cir- 
cumstances imposed upon us by the New Horizon of this new civilization. 
Anticipation is the moving forward of the point of view. Hence our challenge 
is to anticipate and to inspire the student to believe in himself. He must believe 
that he has the talents and the will, with our help, to successfully serve busi- 
ness, however complicated and intricate it may be in the future generation. 


John T. Vetter, president of National Association 
and Council of Business Schools; president, Draughon 
School of Business, Little Rock, Arkansas. 
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Office Automation: Its Meaning, 


Functions, and Effect on Employees 


by FREDERICK G. VOGEL 

ASSOCIATE EDITOR OF OFFICE MANAGEMENT 
NATIONAL OFFICE MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION 
WILLOW GROVE, PENNSYLVANIA 





Here is a clear, authoritative explanation of automation 

and its effects on office work and on employees — from a 

speech before the Business Education Conference, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, August 3, 1957. 


Most of us, I’m sure, have seen many articles 
appearing during the past year or so in news- 
papers and magazines informing us that 
automation is not only here, but here to 
stay. But the big questions still facing office 
executives| appear to be the jsame as they 
were before the first of these articles was 
written. Namely’ What is automation, and 
why is it here? And, above fall, what does 
it mean to me? 

For, although automation in{{the factory 
has been a familiar term for a}number of 
years now, automation in the office is quite 
new; and its! growth has been so rapid that 
many persons well might have become lost 
in the shuffle. 

Surprising as it may seem, the Univac — 
one of the first important automated systems 
to be tagged with a popular nickname — 
first came into real prominence only about 
six years ago. But, between 1951 and the 
present, an astonishing number of books, 
articles, seminars and meetings has taken 
this thing called automation apart, analyzed 
its functions, and tried to present a clearer 
picture of what the whole is supposed to 
represent in terms of today’s office. 

So, it’s little wonder that the business- 
man — although not astounded any more 
by such terms as electronic computers, in- 
tegrated data processing, work simplifica- 
tion, forms control, methods analysis, com- 
mon language media, operations research 
and the rest — is still at times confused at 
what is happening around him. 

Basically, automation — whether in the 
factory or the office — implies something 
more than mere mechanization, which, of 
course, we’ve had for years. Machines under 
human direction have done much of the 
Western world’s work for decades. But ma- 
chines have been under human guidance and 
control; they have performed individual 


operations by virtue of the human hand and 
mind. 

“True” automation in the office implies 
something more — and it is at this point, 
probably, where most of the, confusion lies. 
This true automation implies the control 
of machines by other machines, so that a 
whole sequence of actions is performed auto- 
matically, and without human intervention. 
Automation, then, becomes really a principle, 
a concept — and most important of all, a 
system. 

The factory and the office have two great 
points of similarity. Each exists to produce 
something — the factory, a tangible product; 
the office, needed information. Each takes 
raw material to process that raw material 
into various useful end products. 

The office takes raw information, coming 
from a variety of sources beyond the office’s 
control, and produces a hundred different 
products — reports, bills‘of lading, receipts, 
invoices. So, if the office is to be automated 
it will face a different problem from that 
facing the factory. It must not only arrange 
the work flow of its basic raw material (data) 
in a sequence which will permit the necessary 
work to be done on these data as nearly 
automatically as possible; it must also pro- 
vide some method by which the same pieces 
of information may be traveling through 
several different automatic pipelines at the 
same time. 

This is achieved today through application 
of a principle called integrated data proc- 
essing (IDP). This IDP has more meaning 
for office automation, at this stage of the 
game at least, than do electronic computers 
or any of the other dazzling new machines 
that have overwhelmed our imaginations. 
Integrated data processing — which again 
is a system rather than a machine applica- 
tion — sets as its primary condition that all 
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information entering the office be recorded 
at the point of entry in some form that will 
allow that information to go through all 
subsequent processing without ever being 
manually re-copied again. As has been 
pointed out, it is generally accepted that 
the basic principle of IDP is the automatic 
perpetuation of repetitive data. In other 
words, information entered into a system 
must be entered in a form which permits it 
to be repeated, where necessary, without 
human intervention. 

Thus, use of IDP by itself does imply 
that automation, at least to a degree, is 
in use in a certain office, whether or not 
heavy machinery does the processing of the 
work. 

“Integrated” should convey the idea of 
wholeness. It means that the parts of a 
system should be united into a complete 
whole. As applied to data processing, it 
implies that the various parts of the system 
are designed so that each fits neatly into 
an over-all pattern. IDP does not, by defi- 
nition, require complex equipment, although 
complex equipment may be used in an IDP 
system. This is true because the means of 
preserving data in a form for automatic 
repetition can be fairly simple. For example, 
carbon paper and duplicating masters can be 
used for the purpose in appropriate situations. 
And, of course, manufacturers of electronic 
equipment have been working on small 
computers, in a variety of price ranges, 
and a number of these are available to the 
small office. 

Now, the true concept of IDP becomes 
clear. It means nothing more or less than 
the systematizing, within the limits imposed 
by the needs and capacities of a company, 
of the flow and manipulation of the data 
essential to the conduct of the business. It 
also means that the efficient office of the 
future will make routine as much of its 
work flow as possible for processing by the 
machine. 

If IDP, then, may be termed the reason 
for the existence of automation in the office, 
we find the necessity arising for corporations 
to set up actual research departments, 
staffed with competent systems and pro- 
cedures personnel, whose duty it is to pro- 
gram —to outline, as it were — various 
applications for the automated equipment 
which may be installed. Naturally, the size 
of the research department depends upon 
the size of the company and the volume of 
the work flow to be converted from former 
manual methods to those of automation. 
One very large company I was assigned to 
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write about a while back, employed at the 
time 118 highly-trained specialists in its 
research department, all of whom were super- 
vised by an executive vice-president. (Inci- 
dentally, about five years of study were 
required before the first of this company’s 
automated installations was made, and so 
complex and varied was the work to be 
processed, that 550 different computer pro- 
grams were devised.) 

Last month, I covered another company— 
this one a very small concern — which itself 
had no research department. Yet, this com- 
pany, too, automated its procedures. An 
assistant traffic manager and the assistant 
treasurer together devoted about 15 months 
of their time, in addition to their regular 
duties, to actual research; and the system 
they devised has proved quite successful. 
Other small offices, on the other hand, often 
utilize the services of outside consulting 
firms, specialists in ‘he various phases of 
automatic changeover, which study the re- 
quirements of these offices and determine 
the procedures and equipment for possible 
installation. But large or small, with or 
without their own research departments, all 
companies desirous of automating their 
offices appear to have in common a number 
of problems which must be answered by 
actual research before any installation of 
automated equipment can be undertaken. 

Research, of course, does not mean a 
group of men merely uncovers a number of 
little-known facts. It is also expected to 
create — to recommend. And this ability 
to recommend executive action is one im- 
portant attribute of the research department 
in busiriess. 

I have found that most companies are 
faced at the outset with at least five major 
problems concerning company policy, com- 
pany expense, and the duties of management 
and the employee once automation has been 
introduced. I list them, not necessarily in 
order of importance, but as they perhaps 
arise logically in the typical company. One 
other point: No attempt has been made to 
discuss in any great detail the element of 
cost, since this factor is relative. An initial 
expenditure of a few thousand dollars by 
one company may, in the long run, be as 
equally important as an outlay of three 
million dollars would be to another. 

POINT ONE: The first question expected 
to be answered by a research department 1s 
the obvious one — “Why automate?” 

Here, the first importance of the research 
department is to convince management that 
automation is based upon a system. Then, 
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the department will answer the question, 
“What is this system supposed to accom- 
plish?”’ 

As we have noted already, it is the system 
which is paramount; once the system has 
been designed, the machines most appro- 
priate to the given system evolved for a 
given office can be fitted into their proper 
places. A system, in this context, may be 
defined as “coordination of effort.”’ It implies 
the elimination of unnecessary duplication, 
of working at cross purposes, of waste in 
time, motion or material. It implies a col- 
lective, coordinated set of activities. Ulti- 
mately it implies integration. The research 
department now has begun to function, 
leading to 

POINT TWO: What is the proposed new 
system supposed to do? 

Companies spend an average of two and 
one-half years in assigning specific duties to 
their new systems. One president of a small 
company I talked with, stated that his IDP 
system, really a very small and uncom- 
plicated one, required two years of con- 
centrated study before machinery was even 
ordered. In an insurance company, for 
example, hundreds of separate, yet inter- 
related jobs are necessary to keep the com- 
pany in business. When installations are 
contemplated, management must decide 
which duties will be incorporated into the 
system, at what points in, the work-flow 
schedule, whether and which procedures 
may be omitted, whether the system may 
be expanded later to include additional ap- 
plications, and so forth. Careful consultation 
with the research department during these 
preliminary investigations is essential. If 
the system is worked out well in advance, 
the typical installation — with its almost 
incredible capacity to produce facts and 
figures at lightning-like speed — can prove 
of immense benefit to a company. 

Researchers already have proved to man- 
agement that the one point to keep in mind 
before installation is that specific duties must 
be earmarked for the system before the order 
for equipment is placed. The equipment 
must not be purchased first, and then as- 
signed tasks that happen to come along. 

POINT THREE: What type of equip- 
ment should be installed? 

IDP often doesn’t require any computers 
of any size at all; at other times, IDP may 
not even be advisable. The heart of most 
of the giant automated systems is usually 
the computer. Some companies, however, 
have been told flatly that no{mechanical 
brain at all is necessary to automate. I 
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recall one controller who quite frankly ad- 
mitted that he had labored under the sincere 
belief that if his firm didn’t have a huge 
installation, his office simply wasn’t enjoying 
automation. So, although his budget for 
such expenditures was restricted, he was 
determined to install one. Research in- 
formed him that his office simply wasn’t 
large enough to support any such installation. 
True, he could obtain a great machine capa- 
ble of supplying him with a variety of facts 
at the drop of a hat; but this speed actually 
was the least attractive attribute of the 
machine. 

And why? Because the machine would 
stand idle more than half the working day 
from lack of data to process. In other words, 
it was just too fast. If one of the major 
attractions of an IDP system is its ability 
to speed the flow of information from its 
source up the ladder to the executive who 
will base his decisions on this information, 
many concerns now admit that the high- 
speed computer is not always the final an- 
swer, especially when decision-making is not 
a minute-to-minute challenge. This con- 
troller, then, began a full research program 
and found that a simple alteration in the 
make-up of his order forms, plus the in- 
stallation of two ordinary teletypes in the 
home office, reduced his order processing 
time by 50 per cent, eliminated manual 
duplication, by using five-channel tape tied 
together nine procedural steps into one, and 
transmitted order information from home 
office to branch office and back in a matter 
of minutes. His company, in other words, 
became automated — simply, effectively, 
and without the purchase of any computing 
machine apart from a new adding machine. 

Propertly conducted research, then, will 
uncover reasons why a company should or 
should not expend the funds necessary to 
change the working routine of its office com- 
pletely. For this reason, extensive systems 
work before installing is a prerequisite to 
success. 

Research may uncover, for example, the 
fact that the advantages associated with 
automating an office will compensate for 
the expense which that office will incur 
within a few short years. And automation 
can be, although not necessarily, a very 
expensive proposition — running into the 
millions of dollars for a single system. One 
advantage in automating is that certain 
types of systems can produce more work 
then ever before was possible with a com- 
pany’s manual methods. Often, installation 
can bring real savings in clerical costs — 
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especially when considered in long-range 
perspective. 

Or, these installations can make possible 
the performance of work which previously 
could not be handled efficiently without 
enlarging the payroll to a considerable de- 
gree. Accuracy is another factor which may 
influence an office’s automating. Machine 
accuracy is very high. Consequently, if 
information entered into an IDP system 
is accurate to begin with, the possibilities of 
errors made in transmission, posting or 
figuring are very much reduced. An increase 
in accuracy not only reduces losses due to 
errors, but also eliminates a great many 
steps otherwise required to verify the accu- 
racy of the data. One company said that 
the ability to present a neater, more com- 
plete customer’s report in the fastest pos- 
sible time alone boosted its customer rela- 
tions by about 50 per cent, and compensated 
for the expense of installation. 

Another advantage is the ability to pro- 
gram the system into which the automatic 
equipment is to be worked. Thus, instructions 
for a machine may be determined in advance 
of actual receipt of data, so when data are 
received it can perform the necessary opera- 
tions without further instruction. Electronic 
computers, in particular, may be _ pro- 
grammed to handle complex sequences of 
operations, and provisions can be made for 
handling exceptions to routine that other- 
wise would require treatment on an indi- 
vidual basis. 


POINT FOUR: What will be the impact 
of automation on management? 

The executive, from necessity, must grow 
in stature, must truly become a man of 
decision in this automated age. It is ap- 
parent, I think, that if automation will 
provide management with facts and figures 
with more speed, and with a higher degree 
of accuracy than had _ been possible 
before, the executive, who will alter, main- 
tain or renovate company policies from a 
study of these data, will be forced to ac- 
quaint himself with the entire operating 
procedure of his company. By becoming 
freed from routine, management will be 
enabled to exercise its proper functions of 
motivation, decision and control. 

Thus, the executive no longer may spe- 
cialize completely in one, and only one, 
phase of company activity, nor may he 
blame a wrong decision on his not having 
received the correct information in time. 
The information he needs is available, and 
practically whenever he wants it. One large 
shoe manufacturing firm recently installed 
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a system which informs management at a 
moment’s notice how many pairs of shoes, 
of what style, color fand material are in 
transit, in the warehouses, or on order. Thus, 
from information regarding inventory con- 
trol, and even apparent style trends, the 
company’s financial picture may be kept 
current practically on an hour-to-hour basis. 
The executive who is able to translate this 
information into immediate action, and pro- 
ject results into the future will prove of 
immense value to his firm. Quite often, 
research will lead management to undertake 
further study of today’s changing business 
world; and courses designed for executives 
are increasing in number year by year. 


POINT FIVE: What will be the impact 
of automation on the employee? 


The question of how best to introduce 
the new mechanical system to the employee, 
without doubt, represents the most impor- 
tant consideration undertaken by the en- 
lightened company more concerned with 
the welfare of the human being than with 
an increasingly prosperous-looking profit and 
loss statement. It is very possible that only 
a few years ago, employees became terrified 
when informed that their company was con- 
sidering automatic installation. Perhaps 
many did visualize an automated society — 
a sort of world where universal robots did 
all the work and eventually assumed control 
of everything. 


And, a few years ago, the machines and 
systems we take for granted today were 
new — and in most ways quite astounding, 
if not altogether frightening. Suddenly, 
office machines were appearing on the mar- 
ket capable of printing 4-line addresses, for 
example, at a rate of 45,000 an hour, or 
capable of handling up to 100,000 unsorted 
items, matching these items, where neces- 
sary, with related file data, processing and 
posting them to related records — all in a 
single eight-hour day. And the accuracy of 
these automatic wonders was, perhaps far 
too high for comfort. 


Most companies now do recognize that a 
healthy over-all economy is conducive to 
rising profits, not vice-versa. If they 
thought differently, they would not need 
automation at all, since automation by its 
very nature provides a remedy against 
stagnation, a progressive step toward nar- 
rowing the margin between the excessive 
cost of maintaining outdated manual proce- 
dures and net profit. But what of the 
employee? What of his pride of accom- 
plishment, his feeling of having done his 
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job, however menial, to the best of his 
ability? 

Luckily enough, most, if not all, companies 
recognize that a period of transition is neces- 
sary to acquaint the employee with the new 
equipment and assure him of the fact that 
the machine is not intended to replace him 
to any degree whatever. As the slogan goes, 
automation is a tool of management; it may 
relieve the employee of routine, but not re- 
place him. The machine, although referred 
to as a “brain,” does not, and cannot, think 
for itself. True, it will find some types of 
errors, but not the type that usually disrupt 
a company’s operations. And, above all, 
once it does detect an error, it cannot inves- 
tigate on its own. It may only indicate; 
then, however, someone human must take 
up the problem and follow it through. 


The employee, perhaps by virtue of his 
acquiring additional specialized skills, will, 
if anything, become more important to a 
company’s flow of work processing in the 
age of automation. This is apart from 
another encouraging factor: That by means 
of automation’s reducing the time formerly 
required to handle routine posting and the 
like, many companies will be able to expand 
their facilities, branch out into new endeavors 
and increase their business capacities. 

As of the moment, the introduction of 
automation has not brought about mass 
unemployment. As a matter of fact, one 
large corporation I spoke to, at first a little 
wary of automation in any form, purchased 
one of the largest systems available, simply 
because it could not hire clerks fast enough 
to keep up with its program of expansion. 
This company, one of the largest in the 
nation, was faced with a serious shortage of 
many hundreds of clerical workers. This 
was four years ago. I spoke to the personnel 
manager four months ago, after a system 
and two others like it: had been installed. 
The company was still understaffed — this 
time by more employees than at last count. 

Automation is living up to its claim that 
it makes work. No one I’ve met so far seems 
to question that it will continue to increase 
the opportunities of workers and help greatly 
in absorbing the possible increase of available 
labor in the next several years. 

That companies are sincerely concerned, 
even today, about the impact of automation 
on the employee is verified, I think, in the 
great upsurge in trainee programs, aimed at 
teaching employees not only how to live with 
automation, but how to live and work better 
because of it. 
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The company found it was easier to teac’: 
its own personnel how to operate the system. 
than it was to hire machine specialists anc 
teach them about the business. And this 
thinking appears to be widespread in all 
business fields. Not one of the companies 
I have talked with has laid off one single 
person following the installation of auto- 
mated equipment. True, in some cases em- 
ployees have been transferred to other 
departments — but never at a reduction 
in salary, by the way — and this may have 
given rise in some circumstances to resent- 
ment and discontent. 


Since machines are dependent upon the 
human element for the material fed into 
them, the training program for employees 
must be a fairly long and carefully-detailed 
one. Such simple points as training clerical 
workers to make legible figures and letters, 
so that a figure J will not be read as a 7, ora 
figure 3 read as a figure 8, are not only 
fundamental, but of the utmost importance 
if the newly-installed equipment is to 
function properly. 


Of course, the employee has not become 
a slave to the machine. With a reduction in 
the time required by him to do that part 
of his job which can be classified as purely 
routine, he is placed in a front-running posi- 
tion to grow and expand into new fields 
with his company. Automated equipment, 
it must be remembered, will function only 
so long as skilled hands maintain it. This is 
therefore the great opportunity and chal- 
lenge to education. 


One large oil company has noted that the 
progress of automation is aimed at, and 
results in, the ability to produce more and 
better goods for more persons at lower cost. 
Lower costs create greater demand. Greater 
demand forces increased production — and 
resultant higher employment. 


Many financial students point out that 
in the next 10 to 20 years, even with a high 
degree of automation, there are likely to be 
too few workers in the United States, rather 
than unemployment because of it. They 
maintain that the total population is growing 
faster than the working population. One 
reason is that the general rise in the standard 
of living has enabled many more young 
persons to attend college, and this, along 
with military service, is delaying their entry 
into the work force. One professor indicates 
that if the 1933-1956 rate of increase in the 
standard of living is to be maintained, more 
use of automation may be the only means of 
meeting the needed rise in productive output. 
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Bookkeeping Curriculum Revised 


by MARGARET E. ANDREWS, CONSULTANT IN BUSINESS EDUCATION 
MINNEAPOLIS PUBLIC SCHOOLS, MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


Here is a story of how the high school bookkeeping course, 
based on a local survey, is geared to the needs of students 
and employers. 


Along with the study of the total 
senior high school day which is 
being undertaken in Minneapolis, 
the entire business curriculum is 
also under scrutiny. This careful 
review of the business courses be- 
gan by developing a philosophy 
of business education and an over- 
all statement of the scope and 
sequence to be followed. Small 
working committees of teachers 
were responsible for developing 
the materials and developing chan- 
nels of keeping the total business 
faculty informed of their progress. 
Reaction of all business teachers 
was sought many times as the materials 
were being developed so that when they 
were finally completed, they truly repre- 
sented the best thinking of the total staff 
and are acceptable to them. 

Rigat along with seeking help and advice 
from the total teaching staff, two other 
sources of help have been utilized. An In- 
Service Training Program has been de- 
veloped to parallel each major step in the 
development of these materials. This brings 
the thinking of experts to the teachers at 
a time which is meaningful. Another in- 
valuable source of help has been the em- 
ployers, or professional group (represent- 
atives), most closely associated with the 
particular material being developed, who 
were asked to serve on each committee. 

As soon as the statement of philosophy 
and the scope and sequence were completed, 
a similar procedure was established to de- 
velop Guides to the teaching of all the sub- 
jects to be included in the business 
curriculum. Bookkeeping was one of the 
first subjects studied. The National Asso- 
ciation of Cost Accountants appointed two 
men from their group to work with the com- 
mittee responsible for developing the Guide 
for’ the. Teaching of! Bookkeeping. These 
men were extremely generous in giving their 
time and exceedingly helpful in questioning 
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some of the practices we had com- 
monly accepted. To make certain 
that the guide in its final form 
would truly represent the forms 
and procedures common to Min- 
neapolis businesses, it was decided 
to survey bookkeeping practices 
in small Minneapolis firms. 

Large firms were deliberately 
omitted since machine book- 
keeping and specialization present 
a different kind of training need. 
Very small businesses were left 
out since in them only a single 
individual might be responsible for 
this function and his response 
might not be characteristic of small firm 
bookkeepers in general. The Minneapolis 
Chamber of Commerce assisted in locating 
firms with staffs of approximately 15-20 
workers for the study. 

Altogether 88 questionnaires were sent 
out. Responses were received from 63 of 
the firms queried, or approximately 73 per 
cent. No follow-up was possible to reach 
the firms which did not respond since the 
questionnaires were returned unsigned. 

The answers received to this survey allow 
specific statements to be made and specific 
procedures to be stressed in preparing the 
teaching guide with the knowledge that they 
represent current practices. In general, the 
survey substantiates the course as it is pres- 
ently being taught, except for certain greater 
emphases which it suggests as follows: 

Students should understand that although 
they need a knowledge of the entire book- 
keeping cycle, they may very well be respon- 
sible only for one phase of it when they are on 
the job. Therefore, as they work through 
the course, they should be aware of the 
major phases of the cycle and should be 
giving some thought to that particular 
phase they might wish to specialize in later. 
It was apparent that the entire bookkeeping 
cycle is being carried on within these small 
businesses, and that in most cases more than 
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one bookkeeper is working on the various 
phases. This indicates some specialization 
of function. 

Students must recognize the importance of 
understanding and interpreting financial pa- 
pers rather than just the mechanical prep- 
aration of them. They must, therefore, 
continue the preparation of financial state- 
ments, but must add to this more emphasis 
on the “why,” or the interpretation of the 
activities involved in the preparation of the 
statements. Although there appears to be 
a trend toward employing outside account- 
ants to prepare financial statements, a large 
number of small firms still perform this 
operation within their own office staff. 

Students should have the additional ez- 
perience of posting directly from sales in- 
voices. ‘There is no one way of recording 
cash receipts which seems to be typical of 
all the firms responding. However, the most 
common way was through summarizing 
total sales invoices and recording them in 
a journal. Sales invoices more frequently 
than cash register tapes, collection reports, 
or receipt books, were the basis for the jour- 
nal entries. Instructors will recognize that 
the current texts put more emphasis on 
individually recording sales in the journal. 

Students will need more help in under- 
standing and actually preparing voucher 
checks. Most firms handle cash disburse- 
ments through checks, although most also 
maintain petty cash funds. A large majority 
indicated they use voucher-type checks. 
Present texts do not provide sufficient ex- 
perience in the preparation of this type of 
check. Students should probably spend less 
time on sight drafts, bank drafts, cashier’s 
checks, and trade acceptances. These media 
seemed to be relatively unimportant forms 
of bills of exchange as compared to voucher 
checks. 

Students should continue using the pro- 
cedures established in the practice sets. By 
far the majority of the firms surveyed use 
special journals and a general journal as 
the book of original entry. About half as 
many firms indicated they used multi- 
column combined journals. Simple two- 
column journals were seldom used. 

Students need a thorough understanding of 
reconciling bank statements. Practically all 
firms indicated that bank statements are 
reconciled in their own offices. 

Students should continue to concentrate on 
check preparation with a minimizing of cash 
distribution techniques. Practically all firms 
prepare their payroll tax returns in their 
own offices. The unit on payroll accounting 
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must be much enlarged to give student 
experience in the preparation of the various 
payroll forms, including those reports to bx 
sent to the Government. Almost no firms 
paid their employees by cash. 

While almost all the respondents indicated 
that the major skills they had learned in 
high school bookkeeping were of real value 
and were in line with good practices, there 
were many excellent suggestions given for 
specific skills or understandings which might 
be even further stressed in the schools. The 
following statements were reiterated in a 
variety of ways by many of the respondents: 

Students must understand the “‘why’’ of a 
procedure and not perform bookkeeping oper- 
ations merely by rote — this was by far the 
most frequent comment. One employer stated 
“Too much stress is placed on working de- 
tails which vary in each firm and too little 
stress is put on the over-all understanding of 
bookkeeping.” 

Students should understand the place of 
machine operation in bookkeeping and the 
opportunities it offers, particularly for girls, 
in handling accounts receivable and accounts 
payable. 

Increased attention should be given to build - 
ing basic skills in handwriting and arith- 
metic. 

Increased emphasis should be given to de- 
veloping proper attitudes toward neatness, 
accuracy, promptness, and speed. 

Ability to handle various types of taxes 
peculiar to a business as well as common to 
all businesses should be acquired. 

An understanding of the increased demands 
made by management for records to help con- 
trol costs and to plan future operations. 

Ability to detect errors and the knowledge 
needed to correct them. 

The new Guide to the Teaching of Book- 
keeping will take into account the findings 
of this brief survey. It is hoped that these 
findings will soon be reflected in the teaching 
of bookkeeping here in Minneapolis, and 
thus in the better preparation of students 
who complete this course. 





HOUSEHOLD BUDGETS AND 
RECORDS 


A practice set for courses in (a) junior business training, 
(b) business arithmetic, (c) home economics. No knowl- 
edge of bookkeeping is required. The set provides busi- 
ness papers with the blank books. Price $1.44, subject 
to school discount. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati 27 Chicago 5 San Francisco 3 
New Rochelle, N. Y. Dallas 2 
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Some Causes of Poor Typists 


by EVELYN CASH, OOLTEWAH HIGH SCHOOL 
OOLTEWAH, TENNESSEE 


Many-of our poor typists are due to a lack of ability in some 

of the fundamental processes. Miss Cash enumerates some 

of the causes of poor typing in her classes and the remedies 
she employed. 





With the nation’s attention fo- 
cused on reading in the past few 
years, the typewriting teacher is 
concerned with the comparison of 
the typewriting speed and the 
reading speed. 

Can she make a speed typist 
out of a poor reader? Will the 
words that have been habitually 
misspelled during the child’s life- 
time be carried over into his 
typing? On what reading levels 
are the typing books based? 
Should a_ twelfth-grade student 
who reads on a sixth-grade level 
be able to gain speed in a text 
book based on the tenth-grade level? 

SUE MISSPELLS. Sue, an eleventh grade 
student, tries harder than anyone in the 
class. She puts in extra time. She is coop- 
erative. When the time comes to recom- 
mend her for a job at the completion of the 
twelfth grade she will get the best person- 
ality rating. Can she be recommended as 
a typist? Not unless she learns io spell. 
In checking over Sue’s record, I find low 
grades in spelling. The “ie” and “ei” words 
have been misspelled for seventeen years. 
The habit is so strong that it has been car- 
ried over into typing. 

Sue has typed long enough now to estab- 
lish finger patterns that are going to be hard 
to break. Her eyes see the words, not as 
they are actually spelled, but as she has 
spelled them over and over. She deserves 
a good job, and I must find some way to 
improve her typing speed. To reduce errors 
is the only solution. I read through my 
typewriting methods material hoping to 
find a solution—for Sue will cooperate. 

In our next class period I stopped at her 
desk after a ten-minute writing. Same old 
errors. I explained to her the way I have 
analyzed her problem. I gave her a list of 
five words, which she never spells correctly. 
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I asked her to study these every 
day for a week. She did, for she 
is one of the few who really de- 
sires to learn. Each day I drilled 
her for a few minutes on these 
five words. I underscored these 
problem words in the text. Each 
week I added two or three words 
and took off two or three. After 
some time her speed score began 
to improve, but if I let up on the 
word drill she again fell back into 
her life-time habit. . 

DONALD READS SLOWLY. Donald 
is a slow reader. He is not good at 
pronouncing words. He reads a 
phrase, then stops. He is on the fifth- or 
sixth-grade reading level. Can he achieve 
more than his present low speed score? 
Timed writings with a syllabic intensity of 
1.25 are too difficult for him because he 
cannot read them with any speed. Since 
he is now in the eleventh grade, there is a 
question as to whether he will ever read 
with any facility. Why bother with typing? 
—simply because his penmanship is so 
poor that it is impossible to read it. Donald 
is intelligent. Somewhere back in the crowd- 
ed grade school classes there wasn’t time 
to give him the individual coaching he 
needed. He plans to open his own business 
when he graduates. He certainly will need 
typing there. He learned the keyboard 
easily — then his speed progress ceased. 
During lunch hour I checked his reading. 
I found a fifth-grade science book was easy 
for him to read. He typed his way through 
several fifth-grade textbooks. The sixth- 
grade books followed. At the end of school 
he was attaining a nice rate of speed on 
these. If I can have him in the twelfth 
grade, I plan to continue this program. 
Who knows? His reading speed may in- 
crease too. | He has given me many interest- 
ing challenges. 
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PATSY WATCHES THE KEYS. Then — 
Patsy! Patsy spent fifty days on a machine 
with a lettered keyboard. She watched the 
keyboard a great deal. When asked to stop 
watching, she was lost. At the end of the 
fifty days the students changed machines. 
There were five different makes of machines 
in this classroom. The thirty-eight type- 
writers ranged from two to sixteen years in 
age, which meant several different models 
in each make. 

When Patsy was changed to a machine 
with a blank keyboard, she was unable to 
do the classwork. I suggested that she go 
back to the front of the book and practice. 
She was willing to do this. Her father was 
financially able to rent a typewriter and 
she borrowed a discontinued textbook with 
which to practice during the Christmas 
holidays. 

At the end of the year Patsy typed with 
her eyes on the book. She had caught up 
with the class, and had much more speed 
than many in her class. 


At the first of the year Patsy wanted to 
read every word or two just as soon as she 
typed it. Is there any correlation between 
the comprehension of what is read and 
watching the machine? From my obser- 
vation of several cases similar to Patsy’s, 
I would say there is. 


Every year a few students lose the place 
in the copy. They turn in timed writings 
with skipped lines and the same lines re- 
typed. They do not seem to be able to see 
line to line as the average student does. 
Some of these get a higher score by typing 
from copy with a short reading line. The 
seventy-space line seems to be too long for 
their type vision or training. When their 
eyes come from the end of a long line back 
to the next line they get lost on the way. 


I’ve never been in a position where I 
could check one hundred students to see 
what their ability to keep the place on a 
short line is. If such a study could be made 
the results might be helpful in dealing with 
these cases. 

DIFFICULTY WITH NUMBERS. We also have 
the typist who has no speed in typing num- 
bers. She makes many errors. Is the 
reading skill or faulty vision to blame? 
Possibly both. However, a simple test in 
reading numbers and amounts will soon 
convince any teacher that a great many 
students cannot differentiate between hun- 
dreds, thousands, and other amounts. Many 
students transpose numbers when they are 
reading or typing them. 
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TYPING FOR CHILDREN. For some time my 
nine-year-old niece had begged, ““Teach me 
to type.” I had put her off, as articles in 
business education magazines had not been 
too encouraging. One article I read stated 
that the speed for young children was seven 
words per minute. This item and others 
had been going around in my mind. I 
wondered what type of material had been 
used. I knew my niece would not accomplish 
much with a textbook on the high school 
level. I decided to experiment. 

We painted her fingernails and the type- 
writer keys. The first finger and the first 
finger keys were a brilliant red. For the 
other three fingers and keys we used nail 
polish in silver, green, and pink. 

In studying one of her first-grade primers 
I found that the same words were used over 
and over. We practiced words from the 
first lesson. It surprised me how quickly 
she picked these up. After the word drill, 
she ty»ed a page or two in the primer. 

I worked with her fifteen minutes a day. 
She often practiced an additional fifteen 
minutes by herself. We completed the primer 
in a short time, and from there we worked 
through the second and third grade reading 
books. On her reading level (fourth grade) 
she was typing around fifteen to twenty 
words a minute. She made very few errors. 

From this experience I believe that young 
children can become good typists on their 
reading level. It is when high school mate- 
rial is used that more errors and slower 
speeds occur. 

NEED FOR RESEARCH. The findings of a 
comprehensive research study by expe- 
rience | reading and typewriting teachers 
might reveal much pertinent information 
on the correlation of reading and typing. 
This information could aid the typing teacher 
to understand and to speed up the slower 
typists in his groups. Thus, the business 
world would receive more competent office 
workers upon their graduation from high 
school. 





STATISTICAL TYPING 


Second Edition 
by S. J. WANOUS 


STATISTICAL TYPING is designed for a spe- 
cial short course or for selected drills. It con- 
tains 51 pages, with a total of 111 problems, 
drills, and tests. The tests are of two types: 
straight tabulation and a combination of straight 
copy and unarranged material to be tabulated. 


List price 80 cents, subject to school discount. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 











Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Chicago 5 San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 
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FUNDAMENTALS 











62 Edition 
By Walters and Wingate 


OF SELLING 


Here is a book that will take your selling course out of the doldrums and make 


it vigorous and stimulating. It presents the latest selling techniques in a challeng- 


ing manner. Emphasis is placed on filling the consumer’s demand instead of 


high-pressure salesmanship. The importance of personality is stressed and 
suggestions for improvement are given. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF SELLING is intended for a general salesmanship 
course or for the first course in a distributive education program. An optional 


correlating workbook is available to increase effectiveness in your classes. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago5 SanFrancisco3 Dallas 2 
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A NEW 5th Edition 





® INTERESTINGLY WRITTEN 
* LOGICALLY ARRANGED 


®* TWO-COLUMN PRESENTATION OF TEXT 
MATERIAL 


® CAREFULLY SELECTED MAPS 


* AVAILABLE WITH A WORKBOOK, ACHIEVE- 
MENT TESTS, AND A COMPREHENSIVE 
TEACHERS’ MANUAL 


® ESPECIALLY APPEALING TO THE WORLD- 
MINDED HIGH SCHOOL YOUTH OF TODAY 











b 
WORLD 
GEOGRAPHY 


Economic, Political, and Regional 
By Pounds and Cooper 




















popular demand upon man’s. economic activities 
throughout the world. 


Major attention is given to the regional study of the 
United States, but a logical, comprehensive coverage 
is also provided of the other countries of the world and 
their contributions to man’s economic needs. 


SOUTH -WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 Chicago 5 Dallas 2 
New Rochelle, N. Y. San Francisco 3 
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WORLD GEOGRAPHY, Fifth Edition, integrates the economic, political, and 
regional geography of the world and sets it against the background of physical 
geography that nature provides. Emphasis is placed on what man does in the 
various regions of the world when confronted with prevailing physical condi- 
tions of climate and soil. The student is encouraged to weigh also the influence 
of topography and transportation, of natural resources, and of labor supply and 
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Pi Omega Pi National Council 


The photograph below shows the National 
Council of Pi Omega Pi, national honorary 
fraternity in business education, at its 
May 9-10, 1957, meeting at Iowa State 
Teachers College, Cedar Falls. Plans for 
fraternity activities for the next two years 
were discussed by the Council, and tentative 
plans for the 1958 Delegate Convention 
were outlined. 

Shown from left to right in the photo- 
graph, the national officers are: treasurer, 
Dr. Norman Kallaus, State University of 
Iowa, Iowa City;  secretary-historian, 
Wilverda Hodel, Duquesne University, 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; president, 
Dr. Audrey V. Dempsey, East Carolina 
College, Greenville, North Carolina; vice- 
president, Dr. James T. Blanford, Iowa 
State Teachers College, Cedar Falls; editor, 
Dr. Ralf Thomas, Kansas State Teachers 
College, Pittsburg; national organizer, Hulda 
Vaaler, University of South Dakota, Ver- 
million; student representative, J. Oliver 
Williams, East Carolina College, Greenville, 
North Carolina. 

Mina; |M.'"Johnson, Ball State Teachers 
College, Muncie, Indiana, immediate past 
president, was unable to attend the meeting. 























University of Idaho 
Grants Scholarship Awards 


The Department of Business Education 
of the University of Idaho, Moscow,. has 
announced that Josephine Lecona, Mountain 
Home, Idaho, has been selected as the re- 
cipient of the Smead Award as the out- 
standing senior in business education. 


Keith MacPhee of Kellogg, Idaho, was 
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selected as the outstanding graduate stu- 
dent in business education. 

Mr. MacPhee, who has acted as a teach- 
ing assistant in business education and 
secretarial studies, has also been selected to 
receive the annual Journal of Business Edu- 
cation award at the university. 
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75 drills 


and 
75 tests 


in script 





Arithmetic 
Skill Builder 


By Milton S. Briggs 
ARITHMETIC SKILL BUILDER in- 


cludes a thorough review of the 
fundamentals of arithmetic. There are 
seventy-five exercises with corre- 
sponding tests. The exercises and 
tests can be torn out for checking and 
scoring. The exercises include drill 
work on sales slips, bank statements, 
installment buying, invoices, payrolls, 
taxes, discounts, and a wide range of 
other fundamental applications. 


The student is given a review of the 
fundamentals, then a drill, followed 
by a test. A suggested time allowance 
is given to encourage the develop- 
ment of speed along with accuracy. 
Many short cuts are used and ade- 
quate drill is provided on these. A 
final examination is included. 


An easy method of scoring is pro- 
vided. Grading is based on improve- 
ment scores. 


South-Western Publishing Co. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 Chicago 5 Dallas 2 
New Rochelle, N. Y. San Francisco 3 
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Catholic School News 


The Catholic Typing Tests for the 1957- 
58 school year may now be ordered from 
the new chairman of the tests committee, 
Sister Mary Clifford, P.B.V.M., Immaculate 
Conception School, Fairbank, Iowa. During 
the past year, the tests were used in 625 
schools in the United States, Canada, New- 
foundland, Puerto Rico and Hawaii. This 
year certificates will give special recognition 
to any qualifying award papers done on 
electric typewriters. Certificates and pins 
may be ordered from Sister Helen Marie, 
P.B.V.M., St. Patrick’s School, Waukon, 
Iowa. The newly-elected members of the 
Executive Board of the Midwest Unit of the 
Catholic Business Education Association are: 
Sister Mary Clifford; Rev. Bertin Smith, 
O. CARM., Joliet Catholic High School, 
Joliet, Illinois; Brother John Michael, FS.C., 
St. Mel High School, Chicago, Illinois; and 
Mr. William J. Jones, Duchesne College of 
the Sacred Heart, Omaha, Nebraska. 

At the recent meeting of the Catholic 
Business Education Association, Central 
Unit, held in Milwaukee, Brother Andrian 
Lewis, F.S.C., was elected to be national 
treasurer. Brother Andrian Lewis is on the 
faculty of Bishop Loughlin High School in 
Brooklyn and is currently celebrating his 
golden jubilee in the order of the Christian 
Brothers. 

In the accompanying photograph from 
left to right are: Brother J. Alfred, F.S.C., 
former public relations director, Catholic 
Business Education Association, Christian 
Brothers College, Memphis; Brother James 
McCaffrey, S. M., newly-elected Public Re- 
lations Director, St. Michael’s High School, 
Chicago; Brother Leo V. Ryan, C.S.V., 
Publicity Coordinator, Mid-West Unit of 
Catholic Business Education Association, 
director, evening college, Marquette Uni- 
versity, Milwaukee. 
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Fifteenth Annual Convention 


National Association and Council 
of Business Schools 


Hotel Sheraton-Gibson, Cincinnati, Ohio 


October 30—November 2, 1957 


Convention Theme: “Education on the March!’’ 


PROGRAM 


Wednesday, October 30 


9:00 a.m. 


Meeting of the Board (including luncheon) 
Meeting of the Education Committee 


OPENING SESSION 


Thursday, October 31 


9:45 a.M.—11:45 a.m. 

Call to Order: President John T. Vetter 

Invocation: A. Raymond Jackson 

Greetings from Cincinnati: Mayor Charles P. Taft 

President’s Address 

“Tomorrow ’—Frederick W. Giesel, business man- 
ager of the Cincinnati Post 

Reports by Treasurer, Ethics Committee, Legal 
Counsel, Reports on Elections 


ALLIED MEMBERS LUNCHEON 


Thursday, October 31 


12:00 Noon-1:45 P.M. 
“How to Operate Your Private Business School for 
Profit” 
Panel: Clem Boling, South-Western Publishing Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, chairman 
Speakers: 
James Brawford, The H. M. Rowe Company 
Robert Slaughter, Gregg Publishing Division of 
McGraw-Hill Book Company 
Ray Baxandall, The Baxandall Company 
J. V. Forrest, American Accountants Training 
Association 
Robert T. Wright, Stenographic Machines, Inc. 
Burton Sheff, The Speedwriting Company 


SECOND SESSION 
Thursday, October 31 


2:00 p.m.—5:00 P.M. 


John T. Vetter, chairman 
“Public Relations” —I. W. Stevens, S. M. Vinocour 
(Members of the Public Relations Committee) 
New Business: 
Amendments to the Constitution 
Recommendations on Course Standards 
Recommendations on Ethics 
Scholarships (Review) 
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STATE AND REGIONAL 
ASSOCIATIONS BREAKFAST 


Friday, November 1 


8:00 a.mM.—9:45 A.M. 
I. W. Stevens, chairman 


THIRD SESSION 
Friday, November 1 


10:00 a.m.—12:30 P.M. 


Walter Kamprath, chairman ‘ 

“Educational Perspective’ —Education Committee 

“Looking Ahead”—H. D. Hopkins 

“Social Life in Our Schools’—Mrs. Elsie Fenton, 
grand president of Alpha Iota Sorority; Raymond P. 
Barnes, secretary-treasurer, Phi Theta Pi Fraternity 


one ee 06 


(Afternoon free for sightseeing. 
New Board to meet at 2:00 p.m.) 
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ANNUAL BANQUET 
Friday, November 1 


7:30 p.m.-10:30 P.m. 


Toastmaster: John T. Vetter 

In Memoriam: Rice Kello 

Introduction of N.B.T.A. President 
patrick 

Introduction of “Miss Secretary of 1957” 

Presentation of Awards: Dr. Jay W. Miller 

Address: Dr. George W. Crane, psychologist, author, 
and columnist 

Installation of Officers 


Milo Kirk- 


ACCREDITING COMMISSION FOR 
BUSINESS SCHOOLS WORKSHOP 


Saturday, November 2 


9:00 a.m.—12:00 NOON 
C. H. Husson, chairman 
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APPLIED 
ECONOMICS 


New 5th Edition * By J. H. Dodd 


Here is a vividly written book that presents fundamen- 
tal economic principles in a nontechnical manner. 
Clear descriptive material applies the principles to 
everyday situations with which students are unfamiliar. 
An understanding of the nature of business, money and 
credit, and similar matters is developed before spending, 
saving, and using consumer services are covered. 
Government, taxation, and other economic systems 
are delayed until the student has a firm understanding 


of the simpler fundamentals. 


Everything is done in APPLIED ECONOMICS to hold 
the student's interest and to promote learning. Effective 
illustrations and interesting graphic material are used 


throughout the book. 


These helpful aids are available for the classroom — 
@ Workbook — provides a review of the textbook material and applications 

to real economic problems. 

@ Achievement tests — give a valuable testing program to help insure 

mastery of the principles covered. 


@ Teachers’ manual — contains comprehensive teaching helps and is 
furnished free. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N.Y. ChicagoS SanFrancisco3 Dallas2 
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Indiana Business Education 
Conference 


The thirty-fourth annual Indiana Busi- 
ness Education Conference will be held on 
November 15 and 16 at Ball State Teachers 
College, Muncie, Indiana. The theme of the 
program is “Instructional Materials and 
Methodology — 1957.” 

The following is the program: 


PROGRAM 


Friday, November 15 


10:10 a.m. 

The Alma W. Studebaker Memorial Lec- 
tureship 

Presiding: Dean Richard Burkhardt 

Lecturer: Dr. Elvin S. Eyster, chairman 
of Department of Business Education, 
Indiana University 

Topic: “Characteristics of a Professional 
Person” (The twelfth in a series to be 
presented under the provisions of this 
memorial lectureship) 


FIRST GENERAL SESSION 


Friday, November 15 


1:10 P.M. 
Presiding: Dr. Robert P. Bell 
1:10 P.M. 

“Instructional Materials in Bookkeep- 
ing — 1957” — Dr. Lewis D. Boynton, 
Teachers College of Connecticut, New 
Britain, Connecticut 

2:10 P.M. 

‘Instructional Materials in Shorthand and 
Typewriting — 1957” — Dr. Mary Ellen 
Oliverio, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York City 


GROUP MEETINGS 


Friday, November 15 


3:10 P.M. 

(Meetings by interest groups to discuss 
problems which teachers have relative 
to instructional materials) 

“Instructional Materials in Bookkeep- 
ing’ — Dr. Virgil Herring (presiding); 
Dr. Lewis D. Boynton (consultant) 

“Instructional Materials in Shorthand 
and Typewriting’” — Mina Johnson 
(presiding); Dr. Mary Ellen Oliverio 
(consultant) 


October, 1957 


BANQUET 


Friday, November 15 


6:00 P.M. 
Presiding: Dr. Robert P. Bell 
“The Supreme Court in American His- 
tory” — Dr. L. J. Scheidler, professor 
emeritus, Ball State Teachers College 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION 


Saturday, November 16 


9:30 A.M. 

Presiding: Dr. Robert Swanson 

Welcome: Dr. John R. Emens, president, 
Ball State Teachers College 

9:45 A.M. 

“Methodology in Shorthand and Type- 
writing — 1957”— Dr. Mary Ellen 
Oliverio, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York City 

10:30 a.m. 

“Methodology in Bookkeeping — 1957”— 
Dr. Lewis D. Boynton, Teachers College 
of Connecticut, New Britain, Connec- 
ticut 


LUNCHEON 


Saturday, November 16 


12:15 P.M. 
Presiding: Dr. Virgil Herring 
“F.B.L.A. — 1957” — Miss Cindy Orme, 


Southport, Indianapolis, president of 
F.B.L.A. 


Conference Summary — Dr. Robert P. 
Bell 


2:30 P.M. 
Meeting of Pi Chapter, Delta Pi Epsilon 





Send all reservations for the Banquet 
and for the Luncheon to Mrs. Jane 
Whelan, Business Education Depart- 
ment, Ball State Teachers College, 
Muncie, Indiana, on or before No- 


vember 11, 1957. 
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Delta Pi Epsilon at 
Colorado State College 


The Alpha Alpha Chapter of Delta Pi 
Epsilon at Colorado State College, Greeley, 
had as its guest speaker the National Delta 
Pi Epsilon President, Dr. Theodore Wood- 
ward, Peabody College, Nashville, Tennes- 
see, at their recent initiation and banquet. 
In the accompanying photograph are shown 
the newly elected officers of the chapter. 








From left to right: Dr. Ramon Heimerl, Sponsor ; 
Mrs. Gladys Bolander, Corres ant Secretary; 
Miss P Holman, President; - Ted Woodward, 


are Baten Cony more Mrs. Mildred Hill, Vice-Presi- 
dent; Miss Verda Bostrom, Historian and Editor; 
Mr. Eric Shoenhaar, Recording Secretary. 


U. S. Now Has 1,227 
Professional Secretaries 


Certified Professional Secretaries in the 
United States now total 1,227. The new 
high was reached when 244 secretaries 
throughout the country passed the recently 
held seventh annual C.P.S. examination. 
This was announced by the Institute for 
Certifying Secretaries, a department of the 
National Secretaries Association (Inter- 
national). Although there are secretaries 
with this professional rating in most of the 
forty-eight states, California, New York, 
Texas, Illinois, and Ohio have the highest 
percentages. C.P.S. is sponsored by the 
National Secretaries Association and is aimed 
at giving secretarial work professional status. 

May 2 and 8, 1958, are the dates for the 
next C.P.S. examination to be held in se- 
lected colleges and universities. Deadline 
for applying to take the test is December 1, 
1957. It is open to qualified secretaries 25 
years of age or older, men as well as women, 
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members or nonmembers of the Nation:i 
Secretaries Association. Inquiries and appli 
cations should be sent to the Association’s 
headquarters at 222 West 11th Street, Kan- 
sas City 5, Missouri. 

To receive the C.P.S. rating and certifi- 
cate, secretaries must pass all parts of the 


12-hour, two-day, examination. Questions 
run the gamut from Personal Adjustment 
and Human Relations through Business 
Law, Business Administration, Secretarial 
Accounting, Secretarial Skills and Secre- 
tarial Procedures. Many colleges and univer- 
sities are offering excellent night courses to 
help secretaries prepare for the test. 

The Institute for Certifying Secretaries 
supervises and develops the test which is 
based on actual secretarial duties and re- 
sponsibilities. Members of the Institute are 
outstanding men and women from business, 
education, and the secretarial field. 


Dr. Cummings at 
University of Cincinnati 


Dr. Carl H. Cummings, secretary of the 
National Business Teachers Association, has 
just been appointed as assistant dean of the 
Evening College at the University of Cin- 
cinnati. The new job for Dr. Cummings 
was assumed on September 1, 1957. 

Prior to his association with the Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati, Dr. Cummings had taught 
at Dallas College of Southern Methodist 
University, The University of Texas, North- 
western University, University of Southern 
California, and Western Illinois University. 

Dr. Cummings, a Texan by birth, received 
his first two degrees — Bachelor of Arts and 
Bachelor of Business Administration — from 
Southern Methodist University in Dallas, 
Texas. He earned his master’s and doctorate 
degrees from Northwestern University in 
Evanston, Illinois. 





CIVIL SERVICE TRAINING 


INTENSIVE CLERICAL AND CIVIL 
SERVICE TRAINING, Second Edition, is 
available for special short final review courses 
that will prepare students for taking civil serv- 
ice examinations or taking jobs in business. 


List price, $1.20 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


San Francisco 3 
Chicago 5 Dallas 2 


Cincinnati 27 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 
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Tri-State Business Education 
Association 


The 1957 convention of the Tri-State 
Business Education Association will be held 
in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, on Novem- 
ber 15 and 16, 1957, at the Hotel Sherwyn. 
Since each of the sectional meetings has 
been planned to include a discussion of the 
applicable elements of psychology, “Partly 
Psychological” has been chosen for the 
theme of the convention. 

Dr. L. Kathryn Dice, a clinical psycholo- 
gist and supervisor of special education for 
the Allegheny County Public Schools, will 
give the keynote address on Friday evening 
at 8:15 p.m. Her topic will be “Staying 
Alive As Long As You Live.” Dr. Alan C. 
Lloyd, typewriting editor, McGraw-Hill 
Book Company; Dr. Peter L. Agnew, chair- 
man of the Department of Business Educa- 
tion of New York University; Dr. H. H. 
Green, School of Commerce, Northwestern 
University; and R. D. Cooper, South- 
Western Publishing Company, will partici- 
pate in the sectional meetings on Friday 
evening and Saturday morning. 

A special feature of the Saturday morning 
program will be the lecture-demonstration 
on ‘“‘Creative Problem Solving’’ by 
Dr. Sidney J. Parnes, director of creative 
education at the University of Buffalo. An- 
other attraction will be the first annual 
meeting of a section for beginning teachers. 
This sectional meeting will be called “‘Clinic 
for Beginners,” and will be devoted to at- 
tempting to solve some of the problems 
faced by beginning teachers. 

The convention will conclude on Saturday, 
November 16, with a luncheon program in 
the ballroom of the Hotel Sherwyn. 
Dr. Agnew will be the featured speaker at 
the luncheon. 


Changes at 
Southern Illinois University 


Announcement has been made _ by 
Dr. Harves Rahe, acting chairman of the 
Secretarial and Business Education Depart- 
ment of Southern Illinois University, Car- 
bondale, Illinois, that Dr. Paul S. Lomax, 
New York University Emeritus Professor, 
has joined the staff of the newly-created de- 
partment as a visiting professor for the 1957— 
58 school year. 

Dr. Leonard J. West has joined the staff 
of the department as an associate professor. 


October, 1957 
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BUSINESS 
BEHAVIOR. 


Here is a new edition of a popular book. 
It is designed for all students who are pre- 
paring to enter or advance in the business 
BUSINESS BEHAVIOR is a 


program of activities 


world. 
centered around 
personal-relationship situations that busi- 
ness presents. It covers behavior, personal 
appearance and grooming, techniques em- 
ployed in business contacts, and a dis- 
cussion of 


valuable personality traits. 


Follow-up activities, practice exercises, 
case conference problems, and projects 
are provided to give practical applications 


to the text material. 


BUSINESS BEHAVIOR is designed for 
vocational guidance or a special terminal 
course, or for supplementary use in office 


practice, typewriting, or shorthand classes. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Chicago 5 Dallas 2 
Francisco 3 
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Doctorates Granted by 
Ohio State University 


Announcement was made from Ohio State 
University that the following people have 
received their Ph.D. degrees: 

Lucy Rose Adams, currently teaching at 
Florida A. & M. University, Tallahassee, 
Florida, received her degree on August 30. 
The title of Miss Adams’ dissertation is 
““An Analysis of the Pre-Service Preparation 
of Business Teachers in Institutions Ac- 
credited by the Southern Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools.”’ 

Elfreda Maxine Rusher, presently teach- 
ing at Bowling Green State University, 
received her degree on August 30. The 
title of Dr. Rusher’s dissertation is “A Study 
of Women in Office Management Positions, 
With Implications for Business Education.” 

Louis Howard Schuster, presently teach- 
ing at Virginia State College, Petersburg, 
Virginia, received his degree on March 15 
and the title of his dissertation is “Organi- 
zational Relationships of the Office Man- 
ager.” 

Robert Paul Steinbaugh, presently teach- 
ing at Indiana State Teachers College, 
Terre Haute, Indiana, received his degree 
on August 30. The title of Dr. Steinbaugh’s 
dissertation is “An Analysis of the Work of 
the First-Line Office Supervisor.” 

Zenobia Tye, presently teaching at Geor- 
gia State College of Business Administration, 
Atlanta, Georgia, received her degree on 
June 7. The title of her dissertation is “An 
Analysis of Secretarial Science Curriculums 
in Public and Private Junior Colleges in 
the United States.” 


Secondary Education 
Service Awards 


One hundred persons living in the United 
States and territories who have made out- 
standing contributions toward the advance- 
ment of secondary education will receive 
recognition in June, 1958, as part of the 
observance of the hundredth anniversary 
of the founding of Shattuck School. 

Any person living in the United States or 
territories is eligible. (Posthumous awards 
will be made only to persons who died after 
being nominated.) The service to secondary 
education does not have to have been per- 
formed exclusively in the United States or 
territories. The nominee’s connection with 
secondary education may be to public, 
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parochial, or independent schools. A retired 
person is eligible. Ineligible are persons who 
have had any connection with Shattuck 
School — alumni, faculty, or parents of 
students. 

The name and address of the nominee 
and of the nominator together with a brief 
statement of the reason for consideration 
should be sent to The Centennial Office, 
Shattuck School, Faribault, Minnesota. 


Doctorate for H. J. Bolen 


Dr. H. J. Bolen, president of Bolen- 
Draughon College in Savannah, Georgia, 
has been granted the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy from the Golden State Univer- 
sity in Denver, Colorado. 

The title of Dr. Bolen’s dissertation was 
“A Study of Mental Differences and the 
Problems They Present to Education.” 


Family of the Week 


On August 5, 1957, Radio Station K.G.W. 
of Portland, Oregon, honored the Stipac 
Family as “Family of the Week.”’ 

LaVoy Stipac is a teacher in Northwestern 
School of Commerce. Mike Stipac teaches 
in the Night School of Northwestern School 
of Commerce. He is also Senior Boys’ 
Counsellor at Franklin High School, Port- 
land, where he teaches mathematics. 





101 TYPEWRITING TIMED 
WRITINGS 


by Thompson & Phillips 
is) 


A wit-o bound book with a stiff cover that 
will stand on its edges. This book provides 
a selection of timed writings varying in 
length from 1% minute to 15 minutes. Special 
drills are included of the following types: 
rhythm, common words, common phrases, 
speed sentences, double-letter drills, goal 
typing, and many others. 


List price, $1.16 
® 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati 27 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 


San Francisco 3 
Chicago 5 Dallas 2 
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Arkansas Convention 


The Arkansas Business Education Asso- 
ciation will hold their annual state conven- 
tion in Little Rock on November 7 and 8 
in connection with the Arkansas Education 
Association. 

Through their Business Education Asso- 
ciation, Arkansas is attempting to put the 





course of general business in their high 
school curriculums. In keeping with this 
theme, Dr. H. G. Enterline of Indiana Uni- 
versity will be the morning speaker. 

The afternoon speaker will be Dr. J. E. 
Silverthorn of Oklahoma State University, 


speaking on the field of typewriting. 





From left to right are Mrs. Geraldine Atchinson, District IV Director; Mrs. Ethel Hart, President; Miss Ruby Croom, 
Treasurer; Mrs. Bernice Crawford, District III Director; Miss Inez Martin, District V Director. 








Government Launches Campaign Urging Youths 
to Stay in School Until They Graduate 


A nationwide campaign to urge teen-agers 
to stay in high school and graduate has been 
launched by the Department of Labor and 
the Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare with the cooperation of the Defense 
Department. 

Emphasis of the Stay-in-School Campaign 
is on local action. A handbook prepared by 
the three federal agencies suggests ways to 
direct the forces within the local community 
to persuade youngsters of the importance of 
a high school diploma. The handbook is 
being distributed to newspapers, broad- 
casters, churches, employers, civic groups, 
labor unions, youth-serving agencies, and 
other organizations. 

The handbook tells how a community 
Stay-in-School Campaign can be organized. 
It lists projects which various community 
agencies can undertake and provides infor- 
mation and slogans which may quicken the 
interest of youth in education. 


The interest of industry, business, and the 
armed forces in education for youth is under- 
scored in the handbook. It points out, for 
example, that the Nation’s future manpower, 
civilian and military, must be drawn from 
today’s young people — 914 million of whom 
are between 14 and 17 years old, and 15 
million of whom are 18 to 24 years of age. 

The handbook states, too, that the typical 
high school graduate will earn $50,000 more 
over his lifetime than the eighth grade grad- 
uate, and $30,000 more than the high school 
dropout. 

The National Stay-in-School Campaign 
Handbook for Communities is available from 
the Office of Education, Department” of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, and/ ‘the 
Department of Labor. Copies may be pur- 
chased also from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. The price is 15 cents 
each. 








FOR A LIST OF CONVENTIONS FOR FALL AND WINTER, See Page 84. 
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Easily 
understood 


by all students 


in your classes... 


GREAT RE 
20TH CENTURY BOS D ACCOUNTING has set a 


truly great record of pd is used in more than ninety per 
cent of the schools teaching bookkeeping. This places a heavy re- 
sponsibility on the publisher to be sure each new edition is a superior 
teaching and learning tool. With justifiable pride in the trust that has 
been placed in our materials, the twenty-first edition is presented as a 
noteworthy fulfillment of our obligation. 
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This poster is designed for use on your 
Bulletin Board. Open the staples and lift 
out this section carefully. The staples 
may be pushed back in position with the 


end of your pencil. 














Do You Have. 


What Sha! A = ; 


It Takes ? 
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THESE 
QUALITIES ARE - - 


. .. expected when you are hired 
... demanded if you are promoted 
...and may be discussed when you are fired 




























































ACCURACY DEPENDABILITY 
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Errors are expensive; business cannot r.9 Make certain you are a person you 
afford them. employer can “‘count on.” 
Si . 
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Coss South-Western Publishing Co. 





















PUNCTUALITY 


























- Your employer is paying you for a A pleasing personality will help you get 
full day’s work; arrive on time. along with others on the job. 


HONESTY COOPERATION 

















SAFE — 


Trustworthiness is developed by being The important thing is to get the job 
completely honest in all situations. done as a team. 


INITIATIVE COURTESY 
» ee ! 
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Be a self starter; don’t wait to be told. Politeness costs nothing but means 
so much. 














sins many innovations and refinements based on 54 years 


of successful use in the classroom 


CENTURY 


BOOKKEEPING & ACCOUNTING 


By Carlson, Forkner, and Boynton 


ae 


Here are a few of the many reasons why the twenty-first edition will work so 
well in your classes: 


© Increased emphasis on posting in the tirst bookkeeping cycle to promote a 
better understanding of debit and credit 


¢ Assured mastery of the debit and credit principle through a new ‘Drills for 


Understanding” Section at the end of each chapter in the first two book- 
keeping cycles 


® More illustrations, including the popular step- 
by-step type, to simplify the understanding of 
each new principle when it is presented 


e A step-by-step analysis of each entry keyed to 
illustrations by number and color 


¢ Shorter sentences, shorter paragraphs, and 


shorter problems 


SOUTH -WESTERN 
PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 Chicago5 San Francisco 3 
New Rochelle, N. Y. Dallas 2 














Kansas City 
**Business Student of the Year’ 


Miss Peggy L. Catlett was selected by the 
Kansas City Chapter of the National Office 
Management Association as “Business Stu- 
dent of the Year” from the greater Kansas 
City area. Miss Catlett is a graduate of 
Wyandotte High School with a major in 
business education and is presently enrolled 
at the University of Kansas where she will 
also major in business education. 

School participating in the National Busi- 
ness Entrance Tests were asked to recom- 
mend a candidate for this award. The 
business teachers filled out questionnaires 
for their candidate on scholarship, attend- 
ance, personality, and grooming. Members 
of the NOMA Education Committee selected 
the top three ranking students. These stu- 
dents then appeared before the committee 
in a personal interview. 

Pictured below is Mr. G. Ballew, NOMA 
Education Committee member, making the 
presentation of a savings bond to Miss 
Catlett at the NOMA meeting, Hotel Presi- 
dent, Kansas City, Missouri, on May 16, 
1957. 











New D.P.E. Chapter in Kansas 


The twenty-eighth chapter of Delta Pi 
Epsilon, national honorary fraternity for 
graduate students of business education, was 
formally installed at Kansas State Teachers 
College, Emporia, on August 17, 1957. 


Dr. Ramon P. Heimerl, national secretary 
of Delta Pi Epsilon, represented the National 
Council in the installation of this chapter 
(Alpha Delta). Those assisting with the ini- 
tiation of new members were Dr. Raymond B. 
Russell, Dr. Gerald Maxwell, Richard Reich- 
erter, all of Kansas State Teachers College. 
Emporia; and Peggy Holman, president of 
Alpha Alpha Chapter, Colorado State Col- 
lege of Education. Dr. E. C. McGill, sponsor 
of the Alpha Delta Chapter, presented the 
group of thirty-two initiates. 

Dr. Raymond B. Russell was the toast- 
master for the banquet following the initi- 
ation. 

Following the banquet, a meeting was 
held at which the following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: president, Ann 
Marnix, Independence Community College, 
Independence, Kansas; vice-president, Elva 
Gillett, Ulysses High School, Ulysses, Kan- 
sas; recording secretary, Audrey Loomis, 
Americus High School, Americus, Kansas; 
corresponding secretary, Virigina Stich, 
Holton High School, Holton, Kansas; treas- 
urer, John J. Smith, Ulysses, Kansas; histo- 
rian, Henry Wagner, Bucklin High School, 
Bucklin, Kansas. Betty Kingman, Central 
Bible Institute, Springfield, Missouri, was 
appointed editor of the Newsletter; Fern 
Parker, Sterling High School, Sterling, Kan- 
sas, is coordinator of service projects; and 
Kenneth Martin, Kansas State Teachers 
College, Emporia, Kansas; Gordon Prieb, 
Wichita High School Southeast, Wichita, 
Kansas; and Opal Palmateer, Claflin High 
School, Claflin, Kansas, were appointed to 
serve on the Membership Committee. 





List price, 88 cents. 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. 





STENOGRAPHER’S REFERENCE MANUAL 


The STENOGRAPHER’S REFERENCE MANUAL is a 154-page, paper-bound book, covering 
such topics as care of the mail, style letters, capitalization, care of the typewriter, abbreviations, 
punctuation, and many other references that are valuable in the classroom and valuable as a per- 
manent reference for all office workers. It is priced reasonably enough for every student to have one. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Chicago 5 San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 
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Pi Omega Pi Installations 


Installation services for four new chapters 
in Pi Omega Pi were held and one chapter 
was reactivated during the closing weeks of 
the past school year under the direction of 
the national organizer, Hulda Vaaler, pro- 
fessor of secretarial training and head of 
the department at the University of South 
Dakota, Vermillion. 

Delta Delta Chapter was installed at Mieh- 
igan State University, East Lansing, on 
March 8, 1957, as the 100th chapter. 
Dr. James Blanford, vice-president of Pi 
Omega Pi, from Iowa State Teachers College, 
Cedar Falls, acted as the installing officer. 
Nineteen members were initiated as charter 
members, including two honorary members 
from the faculty, Dr. Lyle Maxwell and 
Mrs. Helen Green. Dr. D. L. Carmichael 
was the sponsor of the chapter at the time 
of installation. Alice M. Harrison is sponsor. 

Delta Epsilon Chapter was installed at 
Northern Illinois State College, DeKalb, 
on April 27, 1957, with Miss Mina Johnson, 
past national president, as the installation 
officer. Assisting Miss Johnson were mem- 
bers of Pi Omega Pi on the faculty at 
Northern Illinois State College, Don Arnold, 
Geneva Nay, Dr. Lowell Chapman, John 
Eaton, and Dr. Clinton File. Dr. J. H. 
Nelson is the sponsor for Delta Epsilon 
Chapter. 


Iota Chapter at Northern State Teachers 
College, Aberdeen, South Dakota, was re- 
activated in installation services on May 8, 
1957. Hulda Vaaler, national organizer, 
acted as the installation officer and was 
assisted by R. G. Dahl, head of the Depart- 
ment of Business and a member of the 
original chapter; Mrs. Marie Johnson, one 
of the charter members of Iota; Mrs. Edna P. 
Grinstead and Harvey D. Harrington, mem- 
bers of the faculty and members of Zeta 
Chapter at Greeley, Colorado. R. G. Dahl 
is the sponsor. 

Delta Zeta, the 102nd chapter of Pi Omega 
Pi, was installed at Southeast Missouri 
State College, Cape Girardeau, on May 18, 
1957. Dr. Ralf J. Thomas, national editor 
of Pi Omega Pi, Kansas State Teachers 
College, Pittsburg, was the installing officer. 
He was assisted by Dr. Marie Vilhauer and 
Mabel Ellis, members of the staff at South- 
east Missouri State College. Miss Ellis is 
the sponsor for Delta Zeta Chapter. 

Delta Eta Chapter was installed at the 
University of Detroit, Detroit, Michigan, 
on June 11, 1957, with Dr. Norman Kallaus, 
national treasurer of Pi Omega Pi, acting 
as the officer at the installation. Dr. Elwood 
Layman, head of the Department of Busi- 
ness Education and Secretarial Science, is 
the sponsor of Delta Eta Chapter. 








New Chairman of Accrediting Commission 


The Accrediting Commission for Business 
Schools has announced the election of 
Chesley H. Husson as chairman for next year. 
Mr. Husson is president of Husson College, 
Bangor, Maine. He succeeds Dr. Jay W. 
Miller, president of Goldey Beacom School 
of Business, Wilmington, Delaware. In 
recognition of the service rendered by 
Dr. Miller during his two years as chairman, 
he was named as a consultant to A.C.B.S. 
It was during Dr. Miller’s regime that the 
United States Office of Education designated 
A.C.B.S. as a “nationally recognized ac- 
crediting agency” for the purposes of Public 
Law 550. 

Also named as a consultant was Dr. John R. 


Humphreys, whom Dr. Miller succeeded as 
chairman. Dr. Humphreys was one of the 
pioneers in establishing the Accrediting 
Commission for Business Schools and did 
the early work in setting up criteria, publi- 
cizing the project, and securing recognition 
by the United States Office of Education. 
Dr. Humphreys is president of Humphrey 
College, Stockton, California. 

Other A.C.B.S. officers chosen are: B. F. 
Gates, president emeritus, Gates College, 
Waterloo, Iowa, secretary, and Harold B. 
Post, vice-president, Post Junior College, 
Waterbury, Connecticut, treasurer. Also 
continued in office are Dr. H. D. Hopkins, 
consultant, and Warren Bruner, secretary. 





illustrated. Price, $3.00. 
CINCINNATI 27 
CHICAGO 5 





PRINCIPLES AND PROBLEMS OF BUSINESS EDUCATION — by Walters and Nolan 


Here is a book that has been badly needed for some time. It contains twenty-three chapters covering such topics as business 
education today, the curriculum, the general business subjects, recording subjects, program for small schools, textbooks, 
equipment, visual aids, testing, standards, guidance, placement, and numerous other important topics that are attractively 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
SAN FRANCISCO 3 


NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 
DALLAS 2 
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POINTS OF EMPHASIS —Hhay 
1» Typing Skill S B 


a \ Composition at the 


= / Typewriter | 


3 , Useful Applications 


PERSONAL AND PROFESSIONAL 


en 








TYPING 


By S. J. WANOUS 


PERSONAL AND PROFESSIONAL TYPING is a distinctive book 
designed for a specific purpose —to be used in nonvocational 
typing classes. Fundamental techniques are covered thoroughly 
and carefully, thereby building a good rate of speed with accuracy. 
Composition at the typewriter is begun early in the course and is 
taught through useful applications. These applications include 
personal notes, personal letters, outlines, essays, short articles, 
and business letters. Special emphasis on speed and accuracy is 
spaced throughout the book. 


There are seventy-five lessons in PERSONAL AND PROFESSIONAL 
TYPING. Each one is designed to provide an 
easier and better way to teach typing to all 
students who want a usable skill for”personal 
use. 


SOUTH -WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


y Cincinnati 27 Chicago 5 Dallas 2 
New Rochelle, N. Y. San Francisco 3 
th 
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Thirty-Fifth Annual Convention 








Southern Business Education Association 


The Brown Hotel, Louisville, Kentucky 
November 28-30, 1957 


Convention Theme: “The Impact of the Jet and Atomic Age 
on Business Education” 





Harry Huffman, Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, Blacksburg, Vir- 
ginia, president of the 
Southern Business Edu- 
cation Association, has 
announced the following 
plans for.the program of 
the annual convention 
for 1957. The other off- 
cers of the Association 
are: first vice-president, 











Theodore Woodward, 
George Peabody College, 
Nashville, Tennessee; 


second __ vice-president, 
Z. S. Dickerson, State 
Teachers College, Florence, Alabama; secre- 
tary, Eleanor Patrick, Chester High School, 
Chester, South Carolina; treasurer, Vernon 
Anderson, Murray State College, Murray, 
Kentucky. The local chairman is Ethel 
Plock, Ahrens Trade High School, Louisville, 
Kentucky. 

The main convention will open Thursday, 
November 28, with the U.B.E.A. Breakfast. 
At 9:45 a.m. there will be a U.B.E.A. 
Representative Assembly with Dorothy L. 
Travis, University of North Dakota, Grand 
Forks, presiding. 

The program is as follows: 


Harry Huffman 


Wednesday, November 27 


7:00 P.M. 
Executive Board Meeting 


Thursday, November 28 
8:00 a.m. 
Registration 


8:00 a.m. 


U.B.E.A. 10,000 Club Breakfast 
Arrangements: Hollis Guy, executive sec- 


retary, U.B.E.A. 
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9:45 A.M. 

U.B.E.A. Representative Assembly, 
Southern Regional Meeting 

Presiding: Dorothy L. Travis, University 
of North Dakota, Grand Forks, presi- 
dent of U.B.E.A. 

Roll call and accrediting of delegates of 
affiliated associations—Hollis Guy 

Discussion Groups and Business Session 


10:30 A.M. 
Official tour of exhibits by the Executive 
Board and Local Committee Chairmen 
(Members of §.B.E.A. and guests are 
invited to attend Thanksgiving Services 
in the churches of Louisville) 


2:00 p.m.—3:30 P.M. 

Special Demonstration — Royal McBee 
Corporation 

Chairman, Curtis Hall, Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute, Auburn, Alabama 

“Teachable Championship Typing Tech- 
niques for the Classroom” — Stella 
Willins, manager, School Department, 
Royal McBee Corporation, Port 
Chester, New York 

“A Teacher-Demonstrator Reports on 
Electric Typewriting’” — Franklin H. 
Dye, lecturer-demonstrator, Royal Mc- 
Bee Corporation 


4:30 p.m.—5:30 p.m. 


Official Reception for all S.B.E.A. Mem- 
bers, Guests, and Exhibitors 


FELLOWSHIP DINNER 


Thursday, November 28 


7:00 p.m. 

Presiding: Harry Huffman, president of 
S.B.E.A. 

Toastmaster: Theodore Woodward, first 
vice-president of $.B.E.A. 

Invocation: Vernon A. Musselman, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, Lexington, past 
president of S.B.E.A. 
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Welcome: Ethel Plock, Ahrens Trade 
High School, Louisville, Kentucky, local 
chairman for 1957 S.B.E.A. convention 

Keynote Address: Charles B. McFee, Jr., 
general manager, Automotive Trade 
Association of Virginia, Richmond 

Title: “The Many Hats in Human 

Relations” 


9:15 p.m.—10:15 P.m. 
Kentucky Open House 


Friday, November 29 


7:45 A.M. 
F.B.L.A. Breakfast 
(A cordial invitation is extended to all 
business teachers whether or not you 
sponsor an F.B.L.A. chapter) 
Program: (To be arranged) 


FIRST GENERAL SESSION 
Friday, November 29 


9:00 a.m.—10:30 a.m. 

Presiding: Harry Huffman, president of 
S.B.E.A. 

Greetings: (To be announced later) 

Response: Maxie Lee Work, University 
High School, University, Mississippi, 
state representative of S.B.E.A. 

Speaker: Robert E. Slaughter, vice- 
president and general manager, Gregg 
Publishing Division, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., New York, New York 

Business Session 


SECONDARY SCHOOLS DIVISION 
Friday, November 29 


10:45 a.M.-12:15 P.M. 

Executive Board Liaison Officer, Lucille 
Branscomb, State Teachers College, 
Jacksonville, Alabama 

Chairman, Margaret Holliday, Conway 
High School, Conway, South Carolina; 
assistant chairman, Mary Ellen Smith, 
Marietta High School, Marietta, Geor- 
gia; secretary, William Warren, Enka 
High School, Enka, North Carolina 

“Automation and Electronic Computers 
in Modern Business and Their Signifi- 
cance for Educators” — James Dollard, 
assistant to the director of customer 
and sules training, and field education 
coordinator, International Business 
Machines Corporation, New York, New 
York 

Question and Discussion Period 

Business Meeting 
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PRIVATE BUSINESS SCHOOLS DIVISION 
Friday, November 29 


10:45 a.M.—12:15 P.M. 

Executive Board Liaison Officer, Mildred 
Brading, Little Rock Vocational School, 
Little Rock, Arkansas 

Chairman, W. D. Ratchford, Jr., Evans 
College of Commerce, Concord, North 
Carolina; assistant chairman, Milo Kirk- 
patrick, Jr., King’s Business College, 
Charlotte, North Carolina; secretary, 
Mrs. R. A. Evans, Evans College of 
Commerce, Gastonia, North Carolina 

‘‘What Business Expects of a Beginning 
Office Worker” — R. D. Cooper, assist- 
ant sales manager, South-Western Pub- 
lishing Company, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Question and Discussion Period 

Business Meeting 


JUNIOR COLLEGES DIVISION 
Friday, November 29 


10:45 a.M.—12:15 P.M. 

Executive Board Liaison Officer, Edna 
Long, High School, Bartow, Florida 

Chairman, Percy H. Stephen, Jr., Sun- 
flower Junior College, Moorhead, Mis- 
sissippi; assistant chairman, Elinor 
Dixon, Peace College, Raleigh, North 
Carolina;secretary, Mary Ella Anderson, 
Sunflower Junior College, Moorhead, 
Mississippi 

“This Modern Business World” — G. W. 
Mead, Jr., personnel manager, Joseph E. 
Seagram & Sons, Inc., Louisville, 
Kentucky 

“Coordinating Industry and Education” — 
Martin Stegenga, Mississippi Southern 
College, Hattiesburg, Mississippi 

Question and Discussion Period 

Business Meeting 


COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES DIVISION 
Friday, November 29 


10:45 a.m.-12:15 P.M. 

Executive Board Liaison Officer, John T. 
Goen, Jr., Fulton County Public Schools, 
Atlanta, Georgia 

Chairman, Kenneth Durr, Northwestern 
State College, Natchitoches, Louisiana; 
assistant chairman, O. R. Sutton, Ap- 
palachian State College, Boone, North 
Carolina; secretary, James W. Crews, 
University of Florida, Gainesville, 
Florida 
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Topic: “Problems of Increasing Enroll- 
ment in Business Departments and 
Colleges of Business Administration” 

Moderator: Herman G. Enterline, Indiana 
University, Bloomington, Indiana 

Panel: John H. Moorman, University of 
Florida, Gainesville, Florida; N. B. Mor- 
rison, Northwestern State College 
Natchitoches, Louisiana; Thomas 
Hogancamp, Murray State College, 
Murray, Kentucky; Frederick Basco, 
Arkansas State Teachers College, Con- 
way, Arkansas; Kenneth Zimmer, Rich- 
mond Professional Institute, Richmond, 
Virginia 

Business Meeting 


DELTA PI EPSILON LUNCHEON 
Friday, November 29 


12:30 p.m.—2:15 P.M. 

Sponsor: Nu Chapter, University of Ken- 
tucky, Lexington, Kentucky 

Presiding: Vernon Musselman, sponsor, 
Nu Chapter 

Introduction of Speaker: Theodore Wood- 
ward, national president of Delta Pi 
Epsilon, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee 

Speaker: Dr. Frank G. Dickey, president, 
University of Kentucky, Lexington, 
Kentucky 

Title: “The Proud Profession” 

(All S.B.E.A. members and guests are 
cordially invited to attend) 


BASIC BUSINESS SECTIONAL MEETING 
Friday, November 29 


2:30 p.m.—3:45 P.M. 

Executive Board Liaison Officer, Ross C. 
Anderson, Morehead State College, 
Morehead, Kentucky 

Chairman, James W. Loyd, University of 
Florida, Gainesville, Florida; assistant 
chairman, Dorisse Garrison, Rule High 
School, Knoxville, Tennessee; secretary, 
Eva Russell, Owen High School, Swan- 
nanoa, North Carolina 

Topic: “Teaching Basic Business in an 
Atomic Age” 

Moderator: Russell N. Cansler, North- 
western University, Evanston, Illinois 

Panel: Sue Waddell, Oak Ridge High 
School, Oak Ridge, Tennessee—“Teach- 
ing General Business in an Atomic Age” 

Martha Hill, Ball State Teachers College, 
Muncie, Indiana — ‘“Teaching Business 
English in an Atomic Age” 





O. R. Sutton, Appalachian State College, 

Boone, North Carolina — “Teaching 

Business Arithmetic in an Atomic Age” 

Paul Muse, Indiana State Teachers Col- 
lege, Terre Haute, Indiana—“Guidance 
Through Basic Business in an Atomic 
Age” 

Business Meeting 


CLERICAL PRACTICE SECTIONAL 
MEETING 


Friday, November 29 


2:30 p.M.—3:45 P.M. 

Executive Board Liaison Officer, Polly 
Sepulvado, High School, Boyce, Loui- 
siana 

Chairman, Sara Anderson, Madison Col- 
lege, Harrisonburg, Virginia; assistant 
chairman, William Bonner, University 
of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tennessee; 
secretary, Carrol Waggoner, Coral Ga- 
bles Senior High School, Coral Gables, 
Florida 

Topic: “Future Developments in Clerical 
Practice” 

Speaker: Peter L. Agnew, School of Edu- 
cation, New York University, New York, 
New York 

Panel: Robert Chapman, Mars Hill Col- 
lege, Mars Hill, North Carolina; Frank 
Busch, University City, Missouri; Mary 
Margaret Brady, Madison College, Har- 
risonburg, Virginia; Wayne House, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska 

Business Meeting 


ADMINISTRATION AND SUPERVISION 
SECTIONAL MEETING 


Friday, November 29 


2:30 p.M.—3:45 P.M. 

Executive Board Liaison Officer, Maxie 
Lee Work, University High School, 
University, Mississippi 

Chairman, Ernestine Melton, Adult Voca- 
tional School, Columbus, Georgia; as- 
sistant chairman, Mabel Baldwin, 
Mississippi College, Clinton, Missis- 
sippi; secretary, Frances Wood, Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, Alabama 

Topic: “Problems of Administration and 
Supervision Arising from the Jet and 
Atomic Age” 

Moderator: D. D. Lessenberry, School of 
Education, University of Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
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Panel: J. Frank Dame, Florida State Uni- 
versity, Tallahassee, Florida; Ruby 
Baxter, Grayson High School, Grayson, 
Louisiana; Paul M. Boynton, supervisor 
of business education, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Hartford, Connect- 
icut; Sister M. Alexius, O.P., Edgewood 
College, Madison, Wisconsin; Mary 
Alice Wittenberg, supervisor of business 
education, Los Angeles Publie Schools, 
Los Angeles, California 

Business Meeting 


PRIVATE BUSINESS SCHOOL TEACHERS’ 
ROUND TABLE 


Friday, November 29 


2:30 p.M.—3:45 P.M. 

Chairman, W. D. Ratchford, Jr., Evans 
College of Commerce, Concord, North 
Carolina; assistant chairman, Milo Kirk- 
patrick, Jr., King’s Business College, 
Charlotte, North Carolina; secretary, 
Mrs. R. A. Evans, Evans College of 
Commerce, Gastonia, North Carolina 

Topic: “Progress — The Future of the 
Business School” 

Moderator: W. D. Ratchford, Jr., Evans 
College of Commerce, Concord, North 
Carolina 

Fanel: M. O. Kirkpatrick, president, 
King’s Business College, Charlotte, 
North Carolina; Charles E. Palmer, 
president, Palmer College, Charleston, 
South Carolina; B. W. Dasch, president, 
Lockyear’s Business College, Evans- 
ville, Indiana 


BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 
ROUND TABLE 


Friday, November 29 


3:50 p.m.—5:30 P.M. 

Executive Board Liaison Officer, Vance T. 
Littlejohn, The Woman’s College, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, Greensboro, 
North Carolina 

Chairman, A. G. McIlvaine, Eastern Ken- 
tucky State College, Richmond, Ken- 
tucky; assistant chairman, R. Norval 
Garrett, Southeastern Louisiana College, 
Hammond, Louisiana; secretary, Elza 
Ann Davis, North Georgia Trade School, 
Clarksville, Georgia 

Topic: “How We Teach Accounting” 

Speaker: R. R. Richards, Eastern Ken- 
tucky State College, Richmond, Ken- 
tucky 


October, 1957 








Moderator: Max R. Carrington, Union 
University, Jackson, Tennessee 

Panel: James L. Overton, West Georgia 
State College, Carrollton, Georgia; 
John C. Gibson, Delta State Teachers 
College, Cleveland, Mississippi; Mar- 
garet Sherrill, King’s Business College, 
Raleigh, North Carolina; Margaret 
Crumley, Business Education Service, 
State Department of Education, Rich- 
mond, Virginia; Rosalea Miller, Glen- 
ville High School, Glenville, West 
Virginia 

Business Meeting 


SECRETARIAL ROUND TABLE 
Friday, November 29 


3:50 P.m.—5:30 P.M. 

Executive Board Liaison Officer, Nora 
Goad, Stonewall Jackson High School, 
Charleston, West Virginia 

Chairman, Don Reese, University of Ten- 
nessee, Knoxville, Tennessee; assistant 
chairman, Bonnie Nichols, Bessemer 
High School, Bessemer, Alabama; secre- 
tary, Edith Mulkey, Piedmont College, 
Demorest, Georgia 

Topic: “The Methodology of Shorthand 
in the Jet and Atomic Age” 

Speaker and Demonstrator: Charles 
Zoubek, Gregg Publishing Division, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
New York, New York 

Moderator: Don Reese, University of 
Tennessee, Knoxville, Tennessee 

Panel: Alberta Anderson, West Virginia 
Institute of Technology, Montgomery, 
West Virginia; Betty Booth, Morgan- 
town High School, Morgantown, West 
Virginia; Lucy Robinson, Georgia State 
College for Women, Milledgeville, Geor- 
gia; Dorothy Travis, University of 
North Dakota, Grand Forks, North 
Dakota 

Business Meeting 


ANNUAL BANQUET 
Friday, November 29 


7:00 p.m.—9:30 P.M. 

Presiding: Harry Huffman, president of 
S.B.E.A. 

Invocation 

Address: “Horizons Unlimited”’ 

Speaker: Colonel Ray Mertes, Civil Air 
Patrol of the United States Air Force; 
director, School and College Service, 
United Air Lines, Chicago, Illinois 
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10:00 p.m.—1:00 a.m. 
Convention Ball 
12:00 Midnight 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
Midnight Supper 


SPECIAL BREAKFASTS 
Saturday, November 30 


7:45 a.M.-8:45 A.M. 
George Peabody College for Teachers 
Indiana University 
New York University 
University of Mississippi 
University of Tennessee 


DISCUSSION GROUPS 


(Coordinator: Z. S. Dickerson, second 


vice-president of S.B.E.A.) 


GROUP 1—MEETING STANDARDS 
OF BUSINESS LAW 
IN BUSINESS TEACHING 


Saturday, November 30 


9:00 a.M.—10:30 a.m. 

Executive Board Liaison Officer, Maria 
Culp, Winthrop ‘College, Rock Hill, 
South Carolina 

Chairman, Arthur L. Walker, supervisor, 
Business Education Service, State De- 
partment of Education, Richmond, Vir- 
ginia 

Consultant: Milo Kirkpatrick, Sr., King’s 
Business College, Charlotte, North 
Carolina 

Panel: Wilson Ashby, University of Ala- 
bama, Tuscaloosa, Alabama; R. Herman 
Wright, The Girdler Company, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky; Ray J. West, Dicta- 
phone Corporation, Louisville, 
Kentucky; Nellie Ward, Murphy High 
School, Mobile, Alabama; Sister M. 
Therese, Madonna High School, Aurora, 
Illinois 


GROUP 2—GUIDANCE 
IN BUSINESS EDUCATION 
TO MEET TODAY’S PROBLEMS 


Saturday, November 30 


9:00 a.m.—10:30 a.m. 

Executive Board Liaison Officer, Sara 
Anderson, Madison College, Harrison- 
burg, Virginia 

Chairman, A. J. Lawrence, University of 
Mississippi, University, Mississippi 
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Consultant: Elvin S. Eyster, Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington, Indiana 

Panel: Berenice Lovan, Sturgis High 
School, Sturgis, Kentucky; Carl P. 
Savage, Arkansas State College, State 
College, Arkansas: Ruth Lee, Woodrow 
Wilson High School, Portsmouth, Vir- 
ginia; Nora Goad, Stonewall Jackson 
High School, Charleston, West Virginia; 
Ruth Carter, Central High School, Lit- 
tle Rock, Arkansas 


GROUP 3—THE PHILOSOPHY AND 
OBJECTIVES OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 
IN THE JET-ATOMIC AGE 


Saturday, November 30 


9:00 a.m.—10:30 a.m. 


Executive Board Liaison Officer, John T. 
Goen, Jr., Fulton County Public Schools, 
Atlanta, Georgia 

Chairman, John H. Moorman, University 
of Florida, Gainesville, Florida 

Consultant: Peter L. Agnew, New York 
University, New York, New York 

Discussants: Maudie Cook, Coral Gables 
High School, Coral Gables, Florida; 
Herman G. Enterline, Indiana Univer- 
sity, Bloomington, Indiana; Gladys 
Peck, supervisor of business education, 
State Department of Education, Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana; William Price, 
Children’s Hospital, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky; William Warren, Enka High 
School, Enka, North Carolina 


GROUP 4—THE CHALLENGE OF 
THE JET-ATOMIC AGE 
TO BUSINESS TEACHERS EDUCATION 


Saturday, November 30 


9:00 a.m.—10:30 A.M. 


Executive Board Liaison Officer, Ross C. 
Anderson, Morehead State College, 
Morehead, Kentucky 

Chairman, Howard Norton, Louisiana 
State University, Baton Rouge, Loui- 
siana 

Consultant: J. Frank Dame, Florida State 
University, Tallahassee, Florida 

Panel: Erna Sanders, Istrouma High 
School, Baton Rouge, Louisiana; Ruth 
Bruner, Northwestern State College, 
Natchitoches, Louisiana; Richard Clan- 
ton, assistant supervisor of business 
education, State Department of Educa- 
tion, Baton Rouge, Louisiana; W. Har- 
mon Wilson, South-Western Publishing 
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Company, Cincinnati, Ohio; Russell 
Johnston, Richmond Professional Insti- 
tute, Richmond, Virginia; Jeffrey R. 
Stewart, Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 
Blacksburg, Virginia 


GROUP 5—USING COMMUNICATIONS 
IN TODAY’S WORLD 


Saturday, November 30 


9:00 a.m.—10:30 a.m. 

Executive Board Liaison Officer, Vance T. 
Littlejohn, The Woman’s College, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, Greensboro, 
North Carolina 

Chairman, Alton B. Parker Liles, Georgia 
State College of Business Adminis- 
tration, Atlanta, Georgia 

Moderator: Vernal H. Carmichael, Ball 
State Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana 

Panel: Hulda Erath, Southwestern Loui- 
siana Institute, Lafayette, Louisiana; 
Zenobia Tye, Georgia State College of 
Business Administration, Atlanta, Geor- 
gia; Ellen Moore, Florence State 
Teachers College, Florence, Alabama; 


Robert L. Howard, The Logan Com- 





pany, Louisville, Kentucky; Marguerite 
Griffin, American|)Woodworking Com- 
pany, Louisville, Kentucky 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION 
Saturday, November 30 


10:45 a.m.—12:00 Noon 

Presiding: Harry Huffman, president of 
S.B.E.A. 

Keynote Speaker: Mervin K. Strickler, 
Jr., director of aviation education, 
Civil Air Patrol, U. S. Air Force 

Topic: “New and Powerful Influences on 
Business Education” 

Moderator: L. Millard Collins, educa- 
tional director, International Business 
Machines, New York, New York 

Panel: W. C. Flewellen, assistant dean, 
School of Commerce and Business Ad- 
ministration, University of Alabama; 
Robert Kane, professor of business ad- 
minstration, Miami University, Oxford, 
Ohio; Mrs. Walter Beech, president and 
chairman, Board of Directors, Beech 
Aircraft Corporation 

Annual Business Meeting of the Asso- 
ciation 








John Roman 
Receives New Appointment 





Announcement has 
been made by Robert 
Finch, supervisor of busi- 
ness education for the 
Cincinnati Public 
Schools, that John C. 
Roman, formerly of Cen- 
tral High School, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, has been 
selected to fill the posi- 
tion of assistant super- 
visor of business edu- 
cation. 

Mr. Roman hasa bach- 
elor’s and master’s de- 
gree from the University 
of Pittsburgh and other 
graduate work taken at the University of 
Cincinnati. Prior to this new position, Mr. 
Roman, in addition to being curriculum 
coordinator at Central High School, was 
principal of the Central Evening School in 
Cincinnati. 

Mr. Robert Finch continues as supervisor 
of business education as well as adminis- 
trative director of adult education for the 
city of Cincinnati. 











John Roman 


October, 1957 


New England Business Educators’ 
Association Convention 


The fifty-fifth annual convention of the 
New England Business Educators’ Associa- 
tion will be held Saturday, November 23, 
1957, at Manchester High School, Man- 
chester, Connecticut. The theme of the 
convention is “Spotlighting — Developing 
Desirable Traits.” 

Sectional meetings in bookkeeping, social 
business and office methods and practices 
will be held. 

Students of the State Teachers College, 
Salem, Massachusetts, will present a skit 
portraying the handling of types of per- 
sonality traits in the normal routine of class- 
room teaching under the direction of Bruce 
Jeffery, chairman of the Business Education 
Department, Helen Keily, and Allan Lloyd. 

The consultant for the bookkeeping and 
accounting panel will be Walter E. Leidner 
of the Boston Clerical School, Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts. Dean Malsbary, assistant pro- 
fessor of business education, University of 
Connecticut, Storrs, Connecticut, will mod- 
erate the Office Methods and Practices 
section and Stuart Dunbar, Brookline High 
School, Brookline, Massachusetts, will chair- 
man the section on Social Business. 
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Convention Calendar—Fall and Winter, 1957 















Name of Association 


Place of Meeting 


Date of Meeting 








American Association of Commercial Colleges 






































American Association of University Teachers of Insurance 


American Business Writing Association . .. 


American Economic Association 


American Finance Association 


American Institute of Certified Public Accountants. ... . 


American Marketing Association 


Annual Invitational Conference of Indiana Business 
Teachers 


Arkansas Business Education Association......... 


Arkansas Education Association........... 


Association of School Business Officials... ... . 


Association of University Evening Colleges............ 


Association of Urban Universities........ 


Business Education Association of the State of New York 
Business Teachers’ Association of New York........... 


Catholic Economic Association..... . 


Colorado Education Association... . 


Connecticut Education Association. ..... 


. Delaware State Education Association................ 
Illinois Education Association 
Divisional Meetings — 
ay LS I MSR a aap AD ane ka 
Es snus ies odes cd abe cess 
Te ae eae 
NE Se irc pein ai d-gherdei le law la agaieel 


TAR a ee ee ial chad) 


EE ar ere gees ae 
Illinois Valley............. 
Mississippi Valley......... 


RRA ce mee nk ful inte OS Ok ae 


NE i OW oe oe le aclin Po anthem cs ox a oe 
EN Aa ay a ene Sree Ree 
SET Ee i ee eee 
EE ae Ae Se ee EB: 
eS a oA es ee 
Western 
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Fort Worth, Texas...... 
Philadelphia........... 

New York City......... 
eee 
Philadelphia............ 
New Orleans, Louisiana . . 


Philadelphia .. . 


Muncie........ 
ee 


Little Rock........ 





Montreal, Canada....... 


Detroit, Michigan . . 





Little Rock...... 


| New Orleans, Louisiana .. 


New York City....... 


Schenectady........... 


Philadelphia............ 


I in on ens a sok 
Grand Junction......... 
ee ee a 


Waterbury............. 
SE cei vicloats,> 6 aise 3 


Wilmington...... 
Oe ae 


eS eee 
Harvey. ...s-... ; 
Bloomington....... 
Elmhurst........ 


Uepeme....... ie 
Charleston...... 


; ‘Whee Rec' 


a eet are 
Rockford... . .. ie 
OE iicte a5 ie ina el 
|” ee cal ai ae op 
Springfield.............. 
II oo ion, wisn is es 

Carbondale.......... ; 
a ee 


th 





| December 7 





©“BSALANCE SHEET 


| October 24, 25 


November 28 

December 27, 28 
December 27, 28 
December 28-30 





December 27 
October 27-30 


December 27, 28 


November 15, 16 
November 8, 9 
November 7, 8 
November 6-8 
October 20-24 
November 11-14 


November 3, 4 


November 1, 2 
December 27, 28 


October 24, 25 
October 24, 25 
October 24, 25 
October 24, 25 


October 25 
October 25 


December 26-28 


October 11 
October 18 
October 14 
October 21 
October 11 
October 11 
October 11 
October 25 
October 11 
October 30 
October 30 
October 30 
October 18 
October 18 
October 11 
October 25 
October 18 
October 11 
October 25 
October 11 




















Name of Association 


Place of Meeting 








Date of Meeting 





Indiana State Teachers Association................... 
I RNe  wie' a 2 Sroalato isa 
pS er ay Gere cee 


lowa State Education Association 


Kansas State Teachers Association...... 


Louisiana Business Education Association 


Maine Teachers Association 


Maryland State Teachers Association... . 


Michigan Education Association — 
OT RRS eer reer 
Region 2.... 


Regions 9 and 13... 
Region 10 
Region 11 
IN also sual aice rod ters abe 
Regions 14and15....... 
Regions 16-18 


Minnesota Business Schools Association 


Missouri State Teachers Association... . . 


National Association & Council of Business Schools 


National Business Teachers Association... . 
National Council for the Social Studies... . . 
National Council of Teachers of English. . 


Nebraska State Education Association — 
Oe 
tea 
District 3...... 
District 4.... 
District 5. ... 
District 6 


New Hampshire Business Education Association... .... 


New Jersey Education Association 


New Mexico Education Association 


New York State Teachers Association — 


Eastern 


South Nassau 
Suffolk 


October, 1957 











Indianapolis............ 
GREER ere a 
Sadik Memd:...........- 
OO ae 
Evansville......... 


Des Moines ... 
Wichita 


Ee eee 
IR. sso ata 
Kansas City....... 
Shreveport....... 
eS re 
I os 55.5 50.0 2 te 


eee = 
Grosse Pointe........ 


poy © aa 


Battie Greek... 25.0.5. 
Kalamazoo............ 
E. Detroit and Detroit. . 
Royal Oak and Detroit.. 
East Lansing........... 
Grand Rapids.......... 
ee 
Saginaw........... 

. ae ee 
CO 6. 00 ck ewe 
Marquette......... 


Minneapolis. .... 

St. Louis.. 

Cincinnati, Ohio...... 
Detroit, Michigan . . 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota. . 


| eee 
Manchester... . 


Atlantic City 


Albuquerque... 


‘alles | RE ee 

RS SS ere 
Various centers.......... 
Various centers.......... 
Endicott & Elmira....... 









































October 24, 25 
October 25 
October 24 
October 24 
October 24 


November 7, 8 


November 7, 8 
November 7, 8 
November 7, 8 
November 7, 8 
November 7, 8 
November 7, 8 
November 7, 8 


November 25 
October 3, 4 


October 10-12 


October 25 
October 24, 25 
October 14, 15 
October 10, 11 
October 21, 22 
October 17, 18 
October 17, 18 
October 14, 15 
October 17, 18 
October 10, 11 
October 21, 22 
October 4 
September 30-October 1 
October 3, 4 


November 9 
November 6-8 
October 31—-November 2 
December 26-28 
November 28-30 
November 28-30 
October 24, 25 
October 24, 25 
October 24, 25 
October 24, 25 
October 24, 25 
October 24, 25 
October 18 
November 7-9 
October 23-25 
October 4 
October 11 
October 11 


October 18 
October 18 








Name of Association Place of Meeting Date of Meeting 








I Ute ae rect re he Fe es Ges ok Sees Syracuse & Utica........ October 18 
ES Soho ces es ic a ce Vino Rb iodhd eA EE ere October 25 
Ee ao es ac Be Mak ved Baath es oe woe ed Various centers.......... October 25 
I oo. date -s aS ocw vain bleach rales aan Vina 4 New York City......... October 25 
TLR aa ald ig i ay re MRE ANP Doe 2 iy ES ae October 25 
North Carolina Education Association — 
EES Or ne er eee re: October 1 
Ne Nee ee Ne iss ah’ 4 omaie A ae ee October 4 
RE Ea ot RI a a oe OE gD Rocky Mount........... October 8 
iE FE EN RS gee MIN 0 55.30550)« owas a October 11 
tein a sig aks a sis 8 Ske ea Fayetteville.............] October 15 
eat eta age GR nee INR pret Son enn ed ARB ES ene October 18 
Ohio Education Association.......................05. NN. Sno cca ccc ven November 21-23 
Rats etre Siete es 6 :c.3 soe wi pvkte bal dred SS ee October 25 
EE reais ie rs ono hws th wie bie wie 8 oe em Steubenville............ October 25 
ES TS ee ee ee ee Cleveland.............. | October 25 
ag rt a Ry a a re a! eee | October 25 
On eg ie k's oy aoe. wr brocaanl Shh am eae ee | October 25 
IETS, Aas ho Sra Sian Sa aod cb oe nae So a NS ee Ocotber 25 
DSi Xa 8.op ss Ga ve Sto ies Ves Rta eo were RR 5 eo a eyes October 25 
Oklahoma Education Association..................... | Oklahoma City..........| October 24, 25 
Pennsylvania Association of Private Business Schools ...| Harrisburg............. | October 4,5 
Pennsylvania State Education Association............. ee | December 26-28 
ht Tee ecg By va ek Ree RK Gee aw ee 5d Se Lock Havem............ October 3, 4 
REAR es a PaaS nies, DRE oe a ane New Castle............. October 4 
EN. iy cw ah Sad apisibial dda cai Philadelphia........... October 9-11 
Eee Fence asain Cinch so ards Fane oe ox eee PmIseGrOR. ........... October 10-12 
Sh A hg a Ce a rey ee eee October 11 
et EEE SE) a en Nee a October 17, 18 
a REST AE alee Se i ent Sa iia dais esi ed eke October 21 
EAE nC eae ee ee eer Wilkes-Barre...........| October 24, 25 
Rhode Island Catholic Teachers’ Institute............. | Peet TTe October 24, 25 
Rhode Island Institute of Instruction................. Provadence......:...... October 24, 25 
South Dakota Education Association — 
ia AA OR th Rid as a, ee November 6-8 
ee ee ee CE risen taavens November 6-8 
Southern Business Education Association.............. Louisville, Kentucky... .. November 28-30 
Southern Economic Association...................... Memphis, Tennessee... .. November 8, 9 
Southwestern Private Commercial Schools Association. .| Fort Worth, Texas...... November 29, 30 


Tennessee Education Association — 


a age SE ESN eA ie oe ne re A ee Se eee October 24, 25 

cs ce ee eee 4 85000020 <2 October 18 

SES SIRES eee Fearne nes Pa een een em on Fi Memphis............... October 10, 11 
Texas State Teachers Association..................... ere November 28-30 


Tri-State Business Education Association Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania.| November 15, 16 








Utah Education Association. ...................0005. Salt Lake City.......... October 10-12 

Virginia Business Education Association............... Richmond.............. November 1 

Virginia Education Association........... Sri cece Richmond: .............. October 30-November 1 
Virginia Teachers Association.....................+6- rr rere October 31-November 1 
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Name of Association Place of Meeting Date of Meeting 
Washington Education Association. .................. ee October 1 
eR es October 2 
NO” ES OOPS October 3 
, NS eee October 4 
MI Se cccees sks o¥% October 4 
ee October 7 
Moses Lake.............| October 8 
Spokane................| October 9 
J. SS October 10 
Richland...............| October 10 
, ae aay October 11 
West Virginia Association of Business Schools.......... SN 6 55 sivas oo Seale October 25, 26 
West Virginia Education Association.................. Martinsburg: ........... October 17, 18 
Clarksburg..............| October 21, 22 
Parkersburg ............ October 24, 25 
Charleston..............| October 28, 29 
Wisconsin Education Association..................... eee November 7-9 








East Carolina College 
Wins Pi Omega Pi Award 


Beta Kappa Chapter, East Carolina Col- 
lege, Greenville, North Carolina, earned the 
Pi Omega Pi national chapter award for 
1956-1957. The plan for the award system 
is based upon projects (local, state, and 
national), publications, and reports to Na- 
tional Council members. The winning 
chapter becomes the judging committee for 
the succeeding year. Alpha Phi Chapter, 
Duquesne University, Pittsburgh, Penn- 


sylvania, served in that capacity for the 
present award. 

The traveling trophy and the permanent 
replica were presented to Beta Kappa Chap- 
ter by the National President, Dr. Audrey V. 
Dempsey. 

The chapters placing in the top ten will 
receive certificates of merit in recognition 
of their achievement. The top ten chapters 
and their points are listed below. rw 


Reports Publications Projects Total 





Beta Kappa, East Carolina College 53 29 47 129 
Alpha Upsilon, Miami University Oxford, Ohio 49 12 46 107 
Beta Rho, Central Missouri State College, War- 

rensburg 55 44 99 
Alpha Psi, Bowling Green SC, Bowling Green, 

Ohio 48 7 38 93 
Omicron, Kansas STC, Pittsburg 48 6 27 88 
Gamma, Iowa STC, Cedar Falls 50 36 86 
Gamma Gamma, Florida SU, Tallahassee 43 7 31 81 
Gamma Pi, Kent SU, Kent, Ohio 43 3 26 72 
Mu, Kansas STC, Emporia 44 10 15 69 
Gamma Mu, Marshall College, Huistington, 

West Virginia 40 6 16 62 











Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. 





GUIDANCE IN BUSINESS EDUCATION 


by Dame and Brinkman 


Here is a book that belongs in the private library of every business teacher and guidance counselor. 
It is also designed for use in professional courses on the college and university level. 
will be sent, postpaid, for a cash remittance of $3.00. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Chicago 5 


A single copy 


San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 








October, 1957 
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Step High. This 16-mm. sound motion picture in 
black and white was produced by the Bell System 
Telephone offices. The film may be shown in 17 minutes. 


Summary. “Step High” has been prepared to aid 
students in determining what factors should be con- 
sidered in selecting a career. A typical high school 
girl, Cathy, is shown talking with her guidance coun- 
selor as to the qualifications she will need for certain 
types of jobs after graduation from high school. 

The film also shows teenagers making comparisons 
as to the advantages and disadvantages of different 
types of employment. These same questions are dis- 
cussed at Cathy’s home with her mother and father and 
suggestions are given her. The teenagers are then 
invited to attend a party sponsored by the local tele- 
phone company. The purpose of the party is to interest 
and acquaint prospective employees with the type of 
jobs available, working conditions, and genera] benefits 
provided for the employees. 

As a guest, Cathy is conducted on a tour of the office 
to acquaint her with the type of work that she might 
want to consider and the duties to be performed in 
handling each assignment. 


Recommended Use. “Step High” is recommended 
for use in junior and senior high school guidance courses 
to aid students in planning and selecting a career. 

Sale and Rental. The film is available for rental 
from your local Bell Telephone Company free of charge. 


Big Saul. This 16-mm. sound motion picture in 
color was produced by the Allegheny Ludlum Steel 
Corporation. The film may be shown in $1 minutes. 


Summary. The setting for “Big Saul” is the Allegheny 
Ludlum Company’s largest plant at Brackenridge, 
Pennsylvania. Preston Foster is the star of the film. 
The story was written around the life of a steel mill 
melter, Big Saul Kosko. 

Big Saul is proud of the mill where he rose from a 
labor gang to his present job. He’s proud, too, of his 
daughter. The prospect of acquiring a possibly punch- 
drunk fighter as a son-in-law does not appeal to him. 
Saul takes the boy for a mill tour to show him that 
there are other ways of earning a living. 

In demonstrating the importance of the human ele- 
ment in making fine steel, Big Saul shows the fighter 
that there are many jobs that no longer involve dirty, 
back-breaking work but that are highly mechanized 
and accurately controlled. 

The story is developed in such a way that the steel 
mill is the basis for emphasizing the need for people 
to be happy in their work. How steel is made and the 








H 
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many operations in the mill are illustrated. The prod- 
ucts and the proper mixture of ore and chemicals to 
make these products are stressed. The film concludes 
with the showing of how all civilization depends on 
steel and its many products. 

Recommended Use. “Big Saul” is recommended for 
use in geography, general business, guidance, and adult 
classes when studying about the steel industry and 
how steel is made. 


Sale and Rental. “Big Saul” is available from Syn- 
dicated Films, 1022 Forbes Street, Pittsburgh 19, 
Pennsylvania. The rental is free. 


Electric Typing Time. This 16-mm. sound mo- 
tion picture in color was produced for the International 
Business Machines Corporation by RKO-Pathe, Inc., 
as an educational service to schools. May be shown 
in 20 minutes. 

Summary. “Electric Typing Time” is a compre- 
hensive, fast-moving story about the people who use 
electric typewriters — in classrooms and offices. It 
covers learning, skill development, and the application 
of that skill on the job for both the typist’s and the 
employer’s profit. 

Jane Marshall, leading character in the film, is a 
stenographer in a modern office, recently promoted to 
the position as secretary to a vice-president. When 
her replacement, Grace Landon, arrives she must be 
introduced to the variety of work involved in the 
stenographer’s daily routine as well as the electric 
typewriter she will be using. Grace practices, devel- 
oping skill on her new typewriter, and as she does, 
Jane recalls her schcol days in a flashback scene. 
One of the highlights she remembers most vividly is 
the visit of the World’s Typing Champion to their 
classroom. 

The following points are illustrated in the film: 
(1) Applications of the Typewriter, (2) Posture, (3) Op- 
erative Features of the Typewriter, (4) Drills, (5) 
Learning to Type on Electrics, (6) Lightness of Touch, 
(7) Position of the Hands and Fingers, (8) Typing 
Numerals, (9) Speed Sentences, (10) Finger Action, 
(11) Typing Rhythm, (12) Warm-up Typing. 

Recommended Use. “Electric Typing Time’ is 
recommended for use in all typewriting classes, whether 
the students use manual or electric typewriters. 

Sale and Rental. This film may be obtained from 
International Business Machines Corporation, Film 
Library, Department of Education, Endicott, New 
York. Free rental. A teachers’ guide booklet is avail- 
able for use with the film. 
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Announcing 


A NEW 





e FORABASIC 
COURSE 






4th 






@ FOR SUPPLEMENTARY 
USE IN — 


English 
Shorthand 
General Business 
Office Practice 


WORD STUDIES 


By Walters and Lamb 


kdition 






Here is a new revision of a book that has been widely 
used for many purposes throughout the country. Its 
logically arranged content makes it especially useful 
for use as a basic textbook for a spelling course or for 
supplementary use in English, shorthand, general 
business, or office practice classes. 


WORD STUDIES, Fourth Edition, emphasizes correct 
syllabication, pronunciation, use of the dictionary, word 
building, and word usage. New words that have become 
common are included in this edition. Many definitions 
have been clarified. Three new lessons dealing with 
foreign words and expressions have been added. An index of words is now 
included with the page indicated where each word appears in the book. 





Planned reviews are spaced at regular intervals. Eighteen spelling lists com- 
prised of 100 ‘‘spelling demons” each will appear in the teachers’ manual that 
will be furnished free when WORD STUDIES, Fourth Edition, is adopted for 


class use. 
A workbook and achievement tests will be available. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle,N.Y. Chicago5 SanFrancisco3 Dallas 2 
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Educational Crossword Puzzles. 
booklet of crossword puzzles may be used in business 


1956. This 


classes as valuable teaching aids. There are twelve 
separate puzzles on the following subjects: (a) book- 
keeping, (b) typewriting, (c) business law, (d) business 
English, (e) economics, (f) business machines, (g) stock 
exchange, (h) life insurance, (i) real estate, (j) general 
business, (k) banking, and (I) business arithmetic. 
Each crossword puzzle contains from 20 to 30 signifi- 
cant words in these business subjects. Each puzzle 
requires from 15 to 45 minutes for completion. The 
puzzle projects may be used as tests, review of subject 
matter content, vocabulary builders, or educational 
games. A key for checking accuracy of work is avail- 
able with the booklet. The booklet containing all 
twelve puzzles sells at $1. Additional copies of indi- 
vidual puzzles are available at 1 cent per copy in 
quantities of 100 or more. Include 25 cents for postage. 
Order from J. S. Peterson, 236 Grand View #5, Pasa- 
dena, California. 


Follow-Up Study of Graduates of the Busi- 
ness Courses 1957. The State Department of Public 
Instruction, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, has recently 
prepared a questionnaire to aid schools in training busi- 
ness students more effectively. When a teacher is 
aware of employment requirements, the business cur- 
riculum can be revised whenever necessary to fulfill 
local demand. It is desirable therefore to conduct a 
survey of business offices and stores and later a follow- 
up study of former business students. This type of 
survey program will also help build good public re- 
lations in each community. The forms used in con- 
ducting this survey were prepared by William H. 
Selden, Jr., with the cooperation of school adminis- 
trators and members of the Pennsylvania Business 
Educators’ Association under the genera] supervision 
of Robert T. Stoner. Inquiries as to the forms used and 
suggested plans to follow in setting up a survey program 
of this kind should be addressed to Charles H. Boehm, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania. 


Index to Articles in The Balance Sheet. For 
school year 1956-57. This 4—page, printed index con- 
tains an alphabetic indexing of all articles published 
in Tae BALANCE SHEET during the school year 1956-57. 
Free. Address your requests to South-Western Pub- 
— Company, 5101 Madison Road, Cincinnati 27, 

io. 
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Key Understandings in Economics. 1956. 
This new 76-page booklet will prove helpful to all 
social studies teachers for reference use and for the 
assignment of special topics and reports. The booklet 
includes Derivation, Validation, and Evaluation of a 
Composite List of Basic Economic Topics. Three 
tables emphasize the listing in rank order the Main 
Categories of the topics and reports. After the basic 
problem work has been presented for Economic Literacy 
the balance of the subject matter is arranged in the 
following parts: I. Derivation of the Composite List; 
II. Validation and Evaluation of the Composite 
List; III. Some Suggested Uses of the Composite 
Evaluated List. The appendixes provide additional 
information pertaining to each of the above part sec- 
tions. This booklet is available at $1 per copy. Pay- 
ment must accompany all orders. A special discount is 
given for larger orders. Order from Council for Ad- 
vancement of Secondary Education, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, Northwest, Washington 6, D. C. 


Tax Guide for Small Business. 1957. A new 
publication of the Internal Revenue Service, this tax 
guide provides the answers to tax questions and prob- 
lems common to most small businesses. Every effort 
has been made to use nontechnical language in the 
presentation of this information. “Tax Guide for Small 
Business” deals with the Federal income, employment, 
and excise tax problems of corporations, partnerships, 
and sole proprietorships. It covers the operation of a 
going business, the establishment of a new business, and 
the liquidation and sale of a business. Also included in 
this new booklet is a Checklist, of particular interest 
to the new business, and a handy Tax Calendar for the 
1957 year. Order from Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
Price, 30 cents. 


Money Management, Your Shopping Dollar. 
A new, 32-page, printed, paper-bound booklet now 
available. This booklet contains valuable information 
and help pertaining to (a) Plan Your Buying. (b) 
What Makes a Good Buy? (c) Choosing the Right 
Time and .Place, (d) Methods of Payment. All con- 
sumers can benefit from sound management of family 
resources. The information contained in this booklet 
should prove helpful to develop a plan for proper 
shopping and spending. Price, 10 cents. Order from 
Consumer Education Department of Household Fi- 
nance Corporation, 919 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 11, Illinois. 
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The NEW 7 Edition 


GENERAL 
BUSINESS 


a) By Crabbe, Enterline, and DeBrum 
. . has set a new record of adoptions 


GENERAL BUSINESS, Seventh Edition, has been adopted 
in far more schools since its publication than was any pre- 
vious edition of this great textbook in the same length of 
time. There are many reasons why it is proving to be so 
popular in the general business classrooms of this country. 
Here are a few of these reasons: 


e Experienced authorship 


¢ The background of thirty years of successful use, change, 
refinement, and improvement 


¢ A new, attractive, logical presentation of textual material 


* Up-to-date coverage of business procedures, treated in a new 
way 


¢ Geared to the interests and abilities of the young high school 
student 


¢ Meaningful experiences in the varied stu- 
dent activities at the end of each lesson 


® Practical consumer information through- 
out the whole book 


® Practical training for good citizenship 


® Development of a useful, everyday business 
vocabulary 


¢ Three-cycle approach 


¢ Three kinds of supplementary materials, 
including workbooks, tests and examina- 
tions, and practice sets 


South-Western Publishing Co. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 Chicago 5 Dallas 2 
New Rochelle, N. Y. San Francisco 3 


October, 1957 
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Good Advice 
A physician was examining a hysterical woman. 
“There’s nothing wrong with you,” he said. “You 
need only rest.” 
“But just look at my tongue,” said the woman. 
“Yes,” said the doctor, “it needs rest, too.” 


One of the Gang 
Hoping to get a rise out of the farmer working in 
the field by the road, a fellow called: 
. Bo — did you see a wagonload of monkeys go by 
ere?” 
“No,” replied the farmer, “did you fall off?” 


ee @ @ 
Really Worried 
The motorcycle cop frantically waved the motorist 
over to the curb. “Your wife,” said the cop breathlessly, 
“fell out of your car at the last turn.” 
“Thank goodness,” replied the motorist, “I thought 
I'd suddenly gone stone deaf.” 


eee 
No Wonder! 
“Yes, sir,” said the old man. “I'll be ninety tomor- 
row, and I haven’t an enemy in the world.” 
“A beautiful thought,” said the visitor. 
“*Yes, sir,” went on the old man. “I’ve outlived them 


all.” 


> 


Shame on You 


The teacher, always ready to introduce art to her 
pupils, held a copy of the Mona Lisa up before her class. 

“Children,” she said, “look at this carefully. It’s 
one of the most famous paintings in the world. As a 
matter of fact, it is worth thousands of dollars, and 
was stolen from the Louvre years ago.” 

One little boy’s expression was so eager that the 
gratified teacher beamed at him. “William, did you 
want to say something?” 

“Miss Jones,” he said conspiratorially, “‘aren’t you 
ever going to give it back?” 


e-e ® 
Not Very Funny 


“What has 24 legs, green eyes, and a pink body 
with purple stripes?” 

“T don’t know. Why?” 

“It’s crawling around your neck.” 
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A Man’s Castle 


Home is a place where a man may say what he pleases 
because nobody pays any attention to him. 


A Good Lesson 


“When I was your age,” the visitor said to the little 
boy who was sticking out his tongue derisively, “my 
mother told me that if I made an ugly face it might 
stay that way.” 

The lad studied the visitor intently. “Well,” he said 
at last, “you can’t say you weren’t warned.” 
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“.—— here is one of the rooms of our business depart- 


ment. Model of efficiency, organization, and the ability 
to get things done.” 
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Shorthand 


Dictation Studies 


(SIMPLIFIED GREGG) 





2nd Edition — By Wallace B. Bowman 





SHORTHAND DICTATION STUDIES is designed to give 
the students a feeling that they are working with practical office 
situations in the classroom. This practical office-work situation 
is accentuated because all of the letters’ in each of the forty 
dictation studies are actual business letters taken from office 


files and carefully edited. In addition, office-style dictation is 
featured in the last third of the book. 


SHORTHAND DICTATION STUDIES, Second Edition, is a 
balanced book containing about the same amount of printed 
words for dictation and words in shorthand plates. It will build 
an adequate shorthand writing skill that will exceed the de- 
mands of the business office. In addition, the related skills of 
using ,correct spelling, punctuation, syllabication, and in han- 
dling the common office procedures are developed simply and 
logically. 

The free teachers’ manual provides a schedule of assign- 
ments, a key to the shorthand plates, and suggestions for teach- 
ing. 
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TEACHERS WANTED 


Manager wanted by business school with capacity of 
200 students and additional room to expand. Location 
Southwest. Must be ambitious to become owner at his 
option. Write for details. Give age, experience, and 
telephone number. Address, No. 32. 





Teacher in shorthand, typing, office machines, and 
related subjects wanted by one of Pennsylvania’s most 
modern business schools. Located in western Penn- 
sylvania. Completely air-conditioned. Address, No. 33. 


Teacher for all phases of accounting wanted by one 
of Pennsylvania’s most modern business schools. Com- 
pletely air-conditioned. Address, No. 34. 





Two commercial teachers wanted: one to teach ac- 
counting and allied subjects, and one to teach short- 
hand or Speedwriting and typewriting, by progressive 
business college with day and night classes. Pe salary 
and working conditions. School located in North Caro- 
lina. Address, No. 35. 





Business school in Georgia wants an accounting 
teacher with degree in Business Administration, major 
in accounting. Will take as partner with small invest- 
ment. Good potential for C.P.A. who would like to 
establish a public accounting business. A C.P.A. is 
needed in this town. Will form partnership in an ac- 
counting business. Good salary. Do not apply unless 
definitely interested. Address, No. 36. 





A man who is qualified to teach electronics wanted 
by business school in Georgia. New school being estab- 
lished. Will consider partnership to reliable person. 
Address, No. 37. 





Partner wanted to invest in and manage new branch 
of the Adelphi Business & Tutoring School of Miami, 
Florida. A really fine opportunity to get in on the fastest 
growing schools in Dade te Address, Lester Rosen- 
thal, Adelphi Business School, 7828 N. E. Second Avenue, 
Miami 38, Florida. 





Middle-aged lady instructor wanted to teach Speed- 
writing shorthand, Gregg shorthand, and English in a 
business college in Michigan. Salary to start $4,000 to 
$4,800. Write for full details. Address, No. 47. 





Teacher of shorthand, typing, and related subjects 
wanted by a business school in a fine Ontario, Canada, 
town. Give information as to educational background, 
experience, and salary expected. Address, No. 49. 





SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


Well-established, 90-student capacity commercial 
school in Kentucky for sale. Good, growing school with 
veteran training approval to qualified person. Situated 
in modern downtown building; only private school in 
city of 17,500. Good rural area to draw from. New equip- 
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ment. Owner wishes to retire but would consider stay- 
ing on to help acquaint new owner with details and 
help hold present attendance. Very reasonable price. 
Present attendance includes students from six counties 
and three states outside Kentucky. Address, No. 38. 


Old and well-established business college located in a 
large city in Georgia for sale. Accommodates 100 stu- 
dents. Can be acquired on terms. Present owner willing 
to continue to manage for reasonable time if needed. 
Address, No. 39. 





Well-equipped business school in Colorado community 
of 50,000 population for sale. This is an excellent oppor- 
tunity for an experienced commercial teacher who would 
like to double his earnings. One thousand dollars will 
put you in business. Address, No. 40. 





Ideal two-teacher secretarial school in a borough of 
New York City for sale. Capacity 85 students. Excellent 
location and low rent. Established 27 years with a very 
fine following. Reasonably priced. Owner wishes to 
retire. Address, No. 41. 


Two-teacher school located in a prosperous, growing 
Louisiana city of 65,000 to 78,000 population for sale. 
Has A-1 reputation for training accountants, secretaries, 
civil service students, court reporting, Gregg, and Speed- 
writing. Can be purchased at equipment price. Will 
consider selling one half of the school to a good field 
representative. Must be able to teach commercial sub- 
jects. Can be purchased on easy terms. Owner wants 
to retire. Address, No. 42. 





Well-established private business school located in 
Middle West for sale. Large area to draw from. Capacity 
275 students. Equipment very modern. School newly 
decorated. Owner leaving because of wife’s health. 
This is a real opportunity,with a reasonable investment. 
Address, No. 43. 





Well-established business school located in a state 
capitol in the Northwest for sale. Has been in continuous 
operation for over fifty years, under same management 
for thirty-nine years. as veteran and state approval. 
Capacity 300 students. Price is reasonable. Health and 
age necessitate owner’s retirement. A wonderful oppor- 
tunity for a man who wants to own his own business. 
Address, No. 44. 





Only private business school in one of the fastest 
growing counties on the west coast of Florida for sale. 
Twenty-seven years’ successful operation. Three-teacher 
staff. State and V. A. approved. $20,000 cash. Address, 
No. 45. 


One of the oldest business colleges in the United States 
for sale. In continuous operation since 1859. Modern 
quarters. Enviable reputation. Located in beautiful 
western Massachusetts city. No local competition. Rea- 
sonably priced. Owner must sell because of health. 
Address, No. 48. 





WANTED TO BUY 


Machine equipment of any kind wanted — typewriters, 
stenograph, and stenotype, transcribing machines, 
calculating machines. Please give price and serial num- 
ber of each. Address, No. 46. 
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Trains for 
competence on 
the job... 











SECRETARIAL 
OFFICE PRACTICE 


5th Edition — By Agnew, Meehan, and Loso 





SECRETARIAL OFFICE PRACTICE provides a practical class- 
room experience that leads to competence on the job. It aids in the 
mastery of certain office duties that have not been included in other 
courses. It gives refresher training in once-learned understandings 
and skills that are partially lost if they are not reviewed regularly. 
The old and the new understandings and skills are integrated by 
means of a series of realistic office assignments. Proper guidance 
is given in the development of personal qualities so that the student 
will be more likely to succeed on the job. 











WITH THESE ADDITIONAL 
CLASSROOM MATERIALS: 
@ Workbook 


@ Tests (12 objective achieve- 
ment tests and 2 examina- 
tions) 


@ Filing Set (FILING OFFICE 
PRACTICE, 2nd Edition) 


@ Teachers’ Manual 


‘'SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 





Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago 5 San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 


October, 1957 
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Praise Them in 


Typing — It Pays 


(Submitted by Richard Meacham 
Winchester High School 


Winchester, 


The next thing to oral praise, I have found, 
is the praising of students by writing favor- 
able comments on their typing papers when 
they do good work. Well-used words of 
praise for an assignment well done is good 
psychology. These words of praise look good 
to the student and will, in many cases, help 
the student to have a more positive attitude 
toward improving in typewriting. 

Many typing teachers are sometimes guilty 
of just marking a letter grade on a paper that 
was well done. A good grade denotes good 
accomplishment of the assignment, but the 
few added words of praise may tend to leave 
the student with the thought, “I must have 
done well because the teacher took the time 
to comment on my paper.” 

The writing of praise on a paper as well 
as a letter grade has quite a different effect 
on the student’s reaction to reading over a 
paper that has been graded and returned to 
him. Since starting this plan, I have observed 
a marked change in the students’ reaction to 
reading and checking their papers. This 


ansas) 


method of writing on papers also allows the 
teacher to make brief explanations in a tact- 
ful manner of errors made in typing by the 
student. This is a good safeguard agains 
subjecting the student to criticism before 
the whole class for an error he may have 
committed. These brief explanations on 
the papers seem to get better results be- 
cause the student has a tendency to accept 
criticism better in writing than in words the 
whole class may hear. 

These written comments on the papers 
seem to bring about comments among the 
students about the different favorable com- 
ments they may have received on their 
papers. The other day a boy in the Type- 
writing I class said, “I must be doing a little 
better. This is the first time I have received 
a ‘Good Improvement’ comment since typing 
began last fall.” 

Remember, just a word or two such as, 
“Good Work” or “Good Improvement” may 
be one of the factors that makes students feel 
they are making progress in typewriting. 
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an intensive study 
of indexing rules 


and applications««« 





NEW 2nd Edition 


ALPHABETIC INDEXING 


by Fisher 


ALPHABETIC INDEXING is a textbook-workbook that can be used for an 
intensive, basic course in indexing or for supplementary use in advanced 
typewriting, shorthand, general business, or office practice classes. It consists 
of twenty-three simple alphabetic indexing rules, sixteen indexing exercises, 
seven card-filing jobs, and two achievement tests. 


The indexing rules are divided into three groups of related names. The learn- 
ing plan for each group consists of studying brief text presentations of alpha. 
betic indexing rules, indexing a list of names according to the rules presented, 
and filing a number of cards in a realistic filing job. 


SOUTH-WESTERN 


PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. 
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General Business 


Banks and Credit 
Bookkeeping and You 
Installment Buying 

Selling as a Career 

Sharing Economic Risks 
What Is a Contract? 

What Is a Corporation? 
What Is Business? 

What Is Money? 

Wise Buying 

Work of the Stock Exchange 
Writing Better Business Letters 
Your Thrift Habits 


Economics 


Capitalism 

Communism 

Federal Taxation 

Introduction to Foreign Trade 
The Law of Demand and Supply 
Two Views on Socialism 
Understanding the Dollar 


Commercial 

Building Typing Skill 

Do! Want o Be a Secretary? 
Filing Procedures in Business 
Ready to Type 

The Secretary: A Normal Day 
The Secretary: Taking Dictation 
The Secretary: Transcribing 





Coronet 
films 
for 


business, economics 
and commercial 
courses 


Leading educators in the field of Business Education have 
helped Coronet produce an outstanding group of 16mm sound 
motion pictures. The films listed below cover a wide range of 
topics closely related to the textbooks you're using. In fact, 
many of these Coronet films have been produced with the 
collaboration of those who write textbooks for the South- 
Western Publishing Company. 


Each film listed is one reel (11 minutes) in length, and is available in full, 
natural color or in black-and-white. 


To receive free preview prints of any of these films for purchase considera- 
tion, simply write to Coronet Films. The only cost of this service is return 
postage. For full information on how you may preview, purchase, or 
rent these and other Coronet films, send your request to: 


Coronet Films 


Dept. B-107 
Coronet Building 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


The World's Largest Producer of Educational Films 
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Easy to Use—Reasonable in Price 














20% CENTURY BOOK STAND 


MADE OF STEEL ... 
Simple, Practical, PRICE 
Sturdy, Fireproof... 

$8.16 per dozen, list, subject 
WILL NOT DAMAGE BOOKS 


to the usual discount. 








We have experimented with various types of copyholders * 
to try to get a stand that can be used satisfactorily with all 


kinds of typewriting books and transcription books. NO SAMPLES 


Here is an entirely new type of book stand that has proved A single specimen will be sent 
very satisfactory from experimentation. It holds a book postpaid for 68 cents, remit- 
firmly and will not tip. It will last indefinitely; therefore, 
the price quoted is very reasonable for permanent equip- 
ment in your school. 


tance in advance 
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